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Lorp CArNaRvon’s Tour. Jt may appear like looking 
a gift-horse in the mouth, but we must confess to feeling 
somewhat doubtful about the sincerity of the acclamations 
with which Lord Carnarvon has been greeted in the West 
of Ireland. To believe that the Irish people are a bit more 
contented at heart than when Lord Spencer ruled over them 
would require a very robust degree of faith. The present 
Viceroy is just as much an Amurath in their eyes as his pre- 
decessor, and when they discover, as they presently will, 
that a Conservative Government is not more squeezable than 
a Liberal in the matters of Home Rule and land confiscation, 
Lord Carnarvon may count upon finding himself held up to 
public odium as a monstrous tyrant. It is an old Trish 
fashion to “ welcome the coming, speed the departing ” Lord 
Lieutenant, and they are only carrying out the national 
custom on the present occasion. Blarney costs nothing to 
those who employ it, and, as Lord Carnarvon has evidently 
kissed the magic stone, he is quite able to hold his 
own in that pastime against all comers. Of course, 
it is refreshing by way of novelty to read of an Irish Viceroy 
passing from town to town, not only without meeting insult, 
but positively as if the people were glad to see him. Still, 
one cannot help being struck by the stagey look of the whole 
performance. Who is the prompter, who the stage-manager, 
who the author? Perhaps Mr. Parnell might be able to give 
some information on these heads ; we make very little doubt 
that he could have arranged avery different reception for 
Lord Carnarvon, had he beenso minded. On the whole, we 
must acknowledge to a decided preference for the rough 
candour of Mr. T. P. O’Connor, when addressing an East 
End meeting last Sunday :—“ Let the Irish Nationalists not 
be misunderstood ; if they vote for Conservatives it will not 
be because they love them, but because it is expedient, and 
because they hate the Liberals more.” Lord Carnarvon 
would do well to remember this warning. For the moment, 
the velvet glove suffices the occasion, but as the Crimes’ Act 
has been allowed to lapse, there is all the more reason for 
firmness in the administration of Irish affairs, 


“How SHALL You Vote?” Is it unseasonable to ask 
such a question as this at a time when many of us are either 
enjoying, or soon hoping to enjoy, the delights of mountain, 
loch, woodland, or sea-beach? Well, perhaps it is 
unseasonable. Why not let politics alone for awhile? But 
politics won't let wsalone. Already the signs of the coming 
conflict are casting their shadow over the land. This, put 
into less ambitious language, means that on Tuesday the 
Radical candidate for one of the new metropolitan divisions 
(or his representative) called at Mr. Jones’s house, handed in 
an electioneering manifesto, and asked Mrs. Jones how she 
thought her husband would vote. Prudent Mrs. Jones 
replied that, as Mr. Jones was out, she was unable to say, 
whereupon the agent politely bade her good morning. We 
too, although the desire may be contrary to the spirit of the 
Ballot Act, should like to know how Jones means to vote. 
For Jones is a typical personage, representative of a by no 
means inconsiderable class. He is not a violent partisan ; in 
fact, when pressed he has adifficulty indefining his politics ; ifhe 
is anything, he is that amphibious creature called a Liberal- 
Conservative, and his ideal House of Commons is an assembly 
which should devote itself to legislation on matters of practical 
utility, and avoid contentious matter. As he thinks that 
the late Government managed foreign affairs very badly, 
especially as regards Egypt and the Soudan, he would like to 
give the present Ministers a further trial, yet feels that they 
can scarcely gain such a decided victory as to render them 
independent of Parnellite support. Otherwise, as far as 
promised legislation goes, he perceives that the modern Tory 
is quite as Liberal as the Gladstonian school of politicians. 
It is evident from the glimpse thus afforded of Jones’s views 
that that worthy gentleman will have some difficulty in 
making up his mind when the polling-day comes. And, 
worse than this, living as he does in an overgrown suburb, he 
knows nothing personally about the respective candidates. 
All he knows is that one is recommended by the Council of 
the Local Liberal Association; the other by the Local 
“ Habitation” of the Primrose League. That is to say, his 
future representative will be selected for him by one of the 
two rival Caucuses. It is easy to abuse the Caucus system, 
but in big cities it seems unavoidable. Shakespeare was a 
wonderfully far-seeing man. Does not Bolingbroke say in 
Richard II, (we have not the book handy), “O! who can 
hold a borough in his hand, Unthinking of the trusty 
Caucuses ?” But this quotation does not settle the enigma of - 
Jones’s vote. Happy thought. Let him leave it for Mrs, 
Jones to decide. This is Woman Suffrage of the practical 
type. 


Tue MeErRopoLiran Potick Report.—lIn the Report 
which has just been issued for the year 1884 there are no very 
striking features. The increase in the population is shown 
by the fact that forty-six miles of new streets and squares 
were handed over to police protection during the year. It 
is satisfactory then to find that there is a corresponding 
decrease inthe amount of crime. This is especially notice- 
able in the department of “drunk and disorderly,” of which 
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19,487, in 1883. Even 


there were 17,203 cases, as opposed to 
he advocates of tem- 


this number, however, shows that t 
perance have plenty of material on which to work. More 
serious offences show a similar decrease, though burglaries 
were rather more numerous, These were largely due to the 
carelessness of householders, for the number of doors and 
windows left open largely exceeded those in 1883. There 
was a slight increase in street accidents, due in many cases to 
furious driving, for which there were 883 convictions. More 
than sixteen thousand stray dogs were seized by the Police, 
of which less than two thousand were re-claimed. More than 
20,000 articles were found in public carriages, of which only 
about half were recovered by their owners. Hansom cabs 
increased, and “ four wheelers ” slightly diminished in number. 
No less than 117 of their drivers were over seventy years of 


With respect to the cleanliness of London it is satis- 


age. 
“has never 


factory to find that Superintendent Thompson ‘ 
known Covent Garden Market so clean” as it is now. The 
whole number of the Police in the Metropolitan District in 
1884 was 12,880, a smaller number, in proportion to the vast 
population which they protect, than that of any other capital 
in Europe. This is satisfactory as showing the law-abiding 


nature of the majority of the population. 


Spain AND GERMANY.——Copying the example set by 
England in connection with New Guinea, the South-West 
African littoral, and St. Lucia’s Bay, Spain has now adopted 
a dog-in-the-manger attitude towards Germany. It may 
have been a rather high-handed proceeding on the part of 
Prince Bismarck to lay hands on the Caroline Islands with- 
out saying, “ By your leave.” He must have known, at all 
events, that Spain had some sort of shadowy claim to the 
group, and a little politeness might have persuaded her to 
relinquish it in favour of Germany. That is not the fashion 
nowadays, however, and least of all the fashion with the Iron 
Chancellor. He really seems to derive pleasure from doing 
rough things in the roughest possible way, and this peculiar 
taste frequently leads him into unnecessary quarrels. The 
grievance of the Spanish people is, nevertheless, of an alto- 
gether flimsy kind. They have never made any attempt to 
colonise or develop the islands, while their only right of 
ownership is an ancient Papal Bull, a title-deed certainly not 
recognised by modern international law. The time has quite 
gone by when such absurd pretensions as these can be 
upheld by a weak Power against a stronger. It is now 
required that any country which appropriates a savage terri- 
tory shall afford some evidence of an intention to make use of 
the acquisition. To hoist a flag and fire a salute will no 
longer suffice to insure the permanent right of possession, 
and any country which goes no further than these formalities 
renders itself liable to be dispossessed. Spain had a long day 
of grace given her to do something with the Caroline Islands, 
and, as she persistently neglected the opportunity, she is 
entitled to little sympathy for her loss. At the same time, it 
is an unpleasant change in international morality which Prince 
Bismarck has introduced, since he first began to play at the 
great game of brag. , 


Rawtway Diviwexps.—It is true that the dividends now 
payable represent the least profitable of the two halves into 
which the year is divided, because the passenger traffic 
always increases during the holiday months, but neverthe- 
less they are not very consoling for shareholders, since, taken 
all round, they represent in proportion to the market price of 
the stock a percentage little better than that obtainable from 
Consols. On the Northern lines the diminution in receipts 
is chiefly due to the contraction of mineral traffic, and this in 
turn is owing to the depressed ‘condition of the iron trade, 
the shipping trade, and various cognate industries. But the 
fact that the number of third-class passengers carried has also 
diminished on some lines seems to show that the trade- 
depression which has for so long crippled the middle classes is 
also beginning to pinch the wage-earners. Hitherto the 
third-class traffic has annually shown a considerable advance 
from half-year to half-year, though sometimes at the cost of 
the first and second. In fact, now that third-class passengers 
sit (as they usually do) in comfortably cushioned carriages, 
and are carried as swiftly as their betters (?), the poor share- 
holder may feel thankful that there are still some people rich 
enough or liberal enough to pay for the luxury of first-class 
seclusion. Of course these meagre dividends cause an outcry 
for economy in working the lines. We do not approve of 
this outcry, and we are glad to observe that most of the rail- 
way chairmen take the same view. Unnecessary expenditure 
should be stopped, however high the profits may be whicha 
concern is making, but it is suicidal policy to starve either a 
railway or a cab horse just because it is earning small money, 
If repairs are suspended ; if men are dismissed, and the pay of 
those who stay cut down, the emfloyés become over-worked 
and discontented; then the permanent way gets into a bad 
state, and possibly a frightful accident is the result, the 
pecuniary cost of which swallows up all the petty economies 
of many months. But there is one branch of railway finance 
where money can be wisely saved, that is, in “international 
litigation,” or fighting with “ foreign” railways. We 
especially commend this observation to the directors of the 
lines which dominate the traffic of the South-Eastern 
counties. 


Flotipay ACCIDENTS.— Already the holiday season has 
furnished its usual gwo¢a of fatal accidents. ‘The water, of 
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course, claims the majority of the victims, but the land has 
taken its share. During the past week several cases of death 
by falling from hills and cliffs have been recorded. — These are 
generally due to carelessness, or to the foolhardiness which 
prompts people to attempt to strike out new paths for 
themselves imstead of following the beaten track. They 
seem to forget that an English mountain is often fully as 
steep and dangerous as the loftier pinnacles of the Alps, and 
that a fall of fifty feet is as likely to kill as one of five 
hundred. Yet, without a guide, often in high-heeled boots, 
and with no support but a light cane, or parasol, the tourist 
will attempt to pass where a skilled and properly equipped 
mountaineer would hesitate. With regard to boating 
accidents, moreover, the fault generally lies with the 
individual victims. On Sunday evening, for instance, six 
men, all more or less intoxicated, attempted to row from 
Lodore to Keswick on Lake Derwentwater. Naturally 
enough the boat overturned, and three of them were drowned. 
Ignorance of rowing does not frighten the excursionist, with 
a light heart he will adventure himself in a boat, seemingly 
unaware that there is only a half-inch plank between his body 
and a watery grave. Bathing accidents at watering-places 
are as often as not due to the apathy or stinginess of the 
local authorities. Resting-places for tired swimmers after the 
continental fashion should be provided at all of them, and 
men employed to row up and down during bathing hours, 
Until this is done accidents will continue to be numerous 


and fatal. 


Russia’s WHITE ELEPHANT. Though it be uncharituble 
and sinful to rejoice at the misfortunes of one’s neighbours, 
few Englishmen can, we imagine, help feeling a sense of 
satisfaction on reading the troubles which Russia has brought 
on herself by her recent Asiatic adventures. The debateable 
land, for whose acquisition she risked war with England, has 
proved a veritable white elephant. Her troops are decimated 
by disease, her treasury is breaking down under the uninter- 
mittent strain, her very name is hated by the Afghans, yet she 
cannot go back because that would involve a fatal loss of 
prestige. Neither can she go forward. Herat blocks the 
way, and, by all accounts, that fortress now presents a really 
formidable obstacle to invasion. Whether it could stand a 
regular siege may be open to question ; the fortifications are 
said to have been considerably strengthened during the last 
two or three months, but strong ramparts count for little 
nowadays unless armed with powerful ordnance. Even 
admitting, however, that Herat could not hold out against a 
Russian Army Corps with a regular siege train, it should be 
quite capable of resisting any force that General Komaroft 
for a long time to come could bring against it. In the mean 
while, not only will the place be growing stronger and 
stronger, but the Pishin railway will become an accomplished 
fact. Practically, therefore, all the gain, from a military 
standpoint, is on the side of England, Russia having obtained 
nothing more than a stretch of nearly barren territory where 
her troops die off like flies. No doubt, it has a high value as 
a future entrance into Afghanistan, the object for which it was 
secured. But then it may be well doubted, even by the 
Chauyinists of Moscow, whether that advantage was not paid 
for at too high a price when the means employed served 
to awaken England at last to a full sense of the danger 
threatening her Eastern Empire. 


THE Corron Strike iN LANCASHIRE. As Mr.Goschen 
pointed out in his admirable address at Manchester some 
weeks ago, there is really no such thing as over-production. 
Sooner or later all the stuff which is grown or made passes 
into consumption. Just now very large stocks of cotton 
cloth are held in Lancashire, vet, leaving all foreign markets 
out of the question, there are thousands of people in the 
United Kingdom alone who weould be delighted to get a new 
outfit of underclothing, and who—if they only had the 
exchangeable medium—woul'd in no’ time empty the dealers? 
loaded shelves. Ina gradual sort of way, this phenomenon 
does actually take place. Provided no disturbing influence 
makes itself felt without—such as a rise in the raw miateriai, 
or a sudden demand abroad—consumers are tempted by low 
prices, and so by degrees, but with pain and difficulty, the 
so-called “surplus ” stock is worked off. But this is a very 
unsatisfactory way of carrying on business, for profits are 
reduced toa vanishing point, and capitalists naturally feel 
that the workpeople ought to participate in their adversity, 
by submitting to a reduction of wages. We do not offer any 
opinion on the merits of the strike now existing at Oldham 
and elsewhere in Lancashire. But we may venture on a few 
general remarks. Since the cotton famine of 1862 the yarn 
and cloth-producing powers of Lancashire have been increased 
to an extent of which few South-countrymen are aware. 
New mills, fitted with the most improved machinery, have 
sprung up in all directions, the spinning industry being espe- 
cially centred in Oldham. Hence competition is very keen, 
the multitude of spindles causes a brisk demand for cotton, and 
so the margin of price between the raw material and the 
finished product is very narrow. Then the social conditions 
are altered. The typical mill-owner of thirty years ago has 
disappeared—his sons are Conservative squires, and his place 
is taken by socalled “co-operative” companies. We say 
“so-called.” because the shares held by dod fide cotton 
operatives are fewer than optimist philanthropists are wont 
to imagine. In truth, many of the shareholders are people 
living at a distance, otherwise unconnected with the cotton 
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trade, in fact, the same kind of people as those who put their 
money into railwayand steamboat companies. Proprietors like 
these cannot deal with the workmen as did the keen self- 
interested millowner of the last generation, but for that 
very reason the operatives will be wise to moderate their 
demands. Shareholders may be content to forego dividends 
in hopes of better times, but as many of these companies are 
also burdened by having to pay interest on borrowed capital, 
they may find themselves, if the wages-roll exceeds their 
earning capacities, unable to meet their obligations, and then 
shareholders and workmen will all be left sprawling in 
the mire together. 


CLERGYMEN AND Porirics.——The Rev. J. R. Diggle, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the London School 
Board, is a candidate for a seat in the new Parliament. In 
his address to the electors of East Marylebone Mr. Diggle 
points out that, being a clergyman, he could not, if elected, 
take his seat immediately, but hopes that this wrong will be 
redressed by the new Parliament. It certainly does seem 
anomalous that clergymen of the Church of England alone 
should be debarred from sitting in the House of Commons. 
Nevertheless, it is by no means certain that the advantages 
of the system do not outweigh the seeming disadvantages. 
Aman cannot be an ardent politician without being at the 
the same time something of a partisan. A very glaring 
instance of this has lately occurred in the extraordinary 
address issued by the Rev. H. M. Kennedy, Vicar of Plump- 
ton, near Carlisle, to the electors of Cumberland. He there 
advises those who have Conservative masters to tell them a 
falsehood rather than vote for the Tories. A more casuistical 
piece of advice has rarely been given by an English 
clergyman. It fully deserved the sharp rebuke administered 
by the Bishop of Carlisle. Of course this is an isolated 
case. Nevertheless, it seems better that a few clergymen 
should be debarred from sitting in the House of Commons, 
than that they should be exposed to all‘the temptations of a 
political life, so opposed in every respect to their religious 
duties and their Christian character. Nowhere do clergy- 


men take a more prominent part in politics than in the 


United States. In spite of their influence, nowhere is 
political life more corrupt and more lightly esteemed. 


Sunpay NuIsANces.—— Would the unification of the 
municipal government of London insure the same cleanliness 
of the streets on Sundays as on weekdays? If so,a good 
many people who now look askance at the Firthian scheme 
might regard it much more favourably. At present, the 
municipal mind appears to entertain the idea that the working 
classes put on their best clothes on Sunday for the express 
purpose of having them spoilt. Only on this great popular 
holiday do the watering carts cease their operations, and only 
on it, as a correspondent ofa daily contemporary remarks, are 
householders excused from keeping the pavement clean in 
front of their premises. This complainant sketches a gruesome 
picture of the abominations which are to be met with round 
about his dwelling every Sunday. Does he live in some foul 
slum, then? By no means. “I live,” he writes, “not a 
stone’s throw from St. James’s Palace and Marlborough 
House, and I venture to assert that the condition of the streets 
adjacent to those Royal residences is simply a disgrace and 
areproach to our vaunted civilisation.” This description 
would fit many other parts of the metropolis equally well. 
Left unswept from Saturday afternoon until Monday morning, 
the streets necessarily become the repositories of foul accu- 
mulations, poisoning the air and sickening all who have eyes 
and noses. Here, then, isa genuine working-class grievance. 
Most of our Sunday holiday-makers pay rates, either directly 
or indirectly, and it is nothing less than a fraud upon them 
that, on the one day when they might derive some personal 
advantage from their outlay, the streets are left unwatered 
and unscavenged. It is not so on the Continent; and, 
although we should be sorry to see the continental Sabbath 
established in England, we might with advantage copy those 
parts of it which give the greatest happiness to the greatest 
number, 


DisusED CHURCHYARDS. While striving to gain asa 
public possession such magnificent recreation grounds as 
Parliament Fields, Hampstead, smaller opportunities must 
not be neglected. We always entertain a kindly feeling for 
Baron Albert Grant, albeit he may have helped to bring a good 
many speculators to grief, because he made a present to the 
public of Leicester Square. What a howling desert it used 
to be! and now, during the summer months, its benches are 
crowded with occupants, all more or less enjoying the fresh 
air and the foliage. After Leicester Square one looks with 
envy and regret on Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is quite a minia- 
ture park, and surely it might be opened in the summer time, 
under certain restrictions, as are Gray’s Inn Gardens. Will 
Lord Brabazon and his friends kindly see to this? They 
have done much good in securing Red Lion Square. Witha 
little horticultural adornment it will make a delightful retreat 
for the wayworn and weary of that crowded neighbourhood. 
Nor are very small areas—far smaller than Red Lion Square— 
to be despised. What pleasure is afforded by the vacant 
space around St. Paul's, now that it is planted and opened to 
the public! and yet its superficial area is very small. A couple 
of benches, a tree ortwo, and apatch of grass, with a few flowers 
interspersed, are enough to convey solace to the soul of many 
a poor infirm man or woman to whom “ days in the country” 
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are unknown luxuries. Hence we plead for the setting in 
proper order and opening to the public of all the London 
churchyards. There are plenty of suitable old men willing to 
act as custodians, who would take care that the children do 
not “make roéking-horses of the tombstones.” It sounds a 
difficult feat. Perhaps Mr. Lambert meant “play leapfrog 
over the tombstones.” No sensible person, however, wishes 
that these receptacles for the dead should be converted into 
regular playgrounds. But, on the other hand, it would be 
well worth the small addition to the rates which would be 
requisite if every one of these graveyards, many of them 
neglected and disfigured by accumulations of rubbish, were 
put into decent order and opened freely to the public. 


Present-Day SmuGGLING.—There is no romance about 
the smuggler of to-day. He is no longer the hero of novels, 
or the darling of the ladies, and though his red cap, and his 
big sea-boots, his nautical swagger, and his strange oaths may~ 
still be heard and seen occasionally in a drama on the Surrey 
side, his glory has departed. But though there is no 
romance, there is sttll a good deal of interest about the 
smuggler or the “smuggleress” (for both are common), 
chiefly due to the misplaced ingenuity which they exhibit in 
their attempts to defraud Her Majesty’s revenue. Even the 
vagaries of fashion are turned to account. When every 
wonian wore a crinoline, it was not at all uncommon for the 
revenue officers to find that a fashionably-dressed “lady ” was 
a walking magazine of cigars, and even of cases of spirits, and 
the more modern “crinolette” has been turned to the same 
purpose. Male smugglers effect their purpose by equally 
clever methods. The other day a cask, apparently full of 
solid resin, was found to contain a tin case full of tobacco 
embedded in it. On Saturday last a still more curious 
capture was made at Hull. A Hamburg steamer brought 
several large balks of apparently solid timber. One of these 
was accidentally indented, and was discovered to be hollow. 
Upon examination the balks were found to contain several 
tons weight of tobacco, cigars, and spirits, while on the 
premises of the consignee, at Leeds, several more of these 
sham balks were discovered, showing that the system had 
been carried on for some time. 
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RINCESS’S THEATRE.—MR BARRETT, 


Lessee and Manager—EVERY EVENING, at eight o'clock, will be 
ENACTED a new play in four acts and fourteen scenes, by Henry A. earner 
. Hann 


Wilson Barrett, entitled HOODMAN BLIND. New scenery by Messrs. 
and T. E. Ryan. Incidental music and overture by Mr. Edwar Jones. Produced 
under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. Characters by Messrs, Wilson 
Barrett, E. $. Willard, C. Cooper, E, Price, G. Walton, C. Hudson, C. Fulton, 
Evans, Bernage, Elliott, Cliffe, De-Soila, Carson, Ambient, &c., and_ George 
Barrett, Miss Eastlake, Mesdames Huntley, Cooke, Beckett, Belmore, ilson, 
Garth, Clitherow, &c. Prices:—Priyate Boxes, £1 15, to £9 95.3 Stalls, ros. ; Dress 
Circle, 6s.; Upper Boxes, 3s. Box Office open from 9.30 to.5.0 No fees of any kind. 
Doors open at 7.30. Carriages at 1r.o. Business Manager, Mr. J. H. Cobbe. 


HE PRINCE’S THEATRE, Coventry Stree View lap ee 
by Electricity. Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Epcar Bruce. Every 
Exenine at 8 will be played the Comedietta, by C, M. Rae, FIRST IN THE 
FIELD, followed b fat ) the. very successful farcical play in three acts, by R. C. 
Carton and Cecil Raleigh, called THE GREAT PINK PEARL. For cast see 
daily papers. Doors open at 7.40, commence at 8, Carriages at 11. Box Office open 
11 to3. Seats may be booked by letter, telegram, or telephone (3,700). Business 
Manager and Treasurer, Mr. W. H. GRIFFITHS. 


BRITANNIA THEATRE, Hoxton. Sole Proprietress, Mrs. 
Dik Ss. USNE EVERY Lape at 7 are UNENOS N. Hiisses Greys 
i ine, tti f . J.B. Howe, ernon ms, Hinde, Stead- 
min Btephenson Newbound, Bigwood, Reynolds INCIDENTALS, Concluding 
with ESMERALDA. 
2 ESS HALL, PICCADILLY. 
COOLEST | NT IN. LONDON. 


THE PLACE OF AMUSEME h 
THE NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT 
of the world-famed 
M0CRE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS 
: ALL THROUGH THE SUMMER. ; 


‘ NIGHT AT_ EIGHT, and on 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY AFTERNOONS 
at THREE as well. 
Deors open at 2.30 and 7, 
Tickets and places at Austin’s Office, St. James's Hall, from 9.30 to 7. 
No fees of any uescription. . 


THE VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s tS PCr 

leted a few di before he died. Now on at the L- 
LERY a Now Bond Street, with "CHRIST LEAVING THE PRATORIUM,” 
and his other Great Pictures. From 10 to 6 Daily. One Shilling. 


ANNO. DOMINI, “THE SEARCH FOR BEAUTY,” and 


“THE CHOSEN FIVE.” by Epwin_Lone, R.A. These Celebrated Pictures 
with other works, = ON VIEW at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond Street. 


Ten tosix. Admission rs. ¥ 
} EW ENGRAVINGS, &c., ON VIEW. 


MAYTIME. Basti BRaDLey. 
TWIXT LOVE.AND DUTY. S.E. WaLrErR, 


Dae Miser G_BOA ») R. H. Carter 
A PEGGED DOWN FISHING MATCH. Denpy Sapter. 
FIRST DAYS OF SPRING. Isemparr. 
PARTING KISS. Le FT SDE: 
Coe 


c., Gc. 
N.B.—E ings of above on sale at lowest prices. 

THE SAVOY GALLERY. OF ENGRAVINGS 
“~ GEO. REES. 115 Strand. Corner of Savoy Street. 


GEASIDE SEASON—THE SOUTH COAST. 


BRIGHTON Frequent Trains from Victoriaand London Bridge. 


SEAFORD 
EasTBOURNE 

St. LEONARDS 
HastTincs 
WorTHING 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
BoGNnor 
Hay.inc Isianp 


PorTSMOUTH ; ve : 
SOUTHSEA Pullman Car Trains between Victoria and Brighton. 


GEASIDE § SEASON.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


' Through Tickets, including all charges. 


Trains also from Kensington and Liverpool Street. 
Return Tickets from London available for eight days. 
Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets, 


Improved Train Services. . 


RYDE 
Cowes 


SANDOWN The Trains by this route run toand from the Portsmouth 


Harbour Station. The Isle of Wight Trains also now 
run toand from the New Pier Head Station at Ryde, 
thereby enabling Passengers to step from the Train to 
the Steamer and vice versa. 


SHANKLIN 
VENTNGR for 
BoNBHURCH and 
FRESHWATER 
BEMBRIDGE 


GEASIDE SEASON.—NORMANDY COAST, &c. 


DIEPPE Through Tickets from Victoria and London Bridge, 
RouEN via Newhaven and Dieppe, or Newhaven and 
Fecamp Honfleur, - 

HAVRE 

HONFLEUR Tue ANGLo-NorMAN AND Brittany Tours.—These 
“‘TROUVILLE Tickets enable the holder to visit all the principal 
CaEN places of interest in Normandy and Brittany. 
CHERBOURG 
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Notick. ——— With this Number ts issues an EXTRA 
Four-PaGe SUPPLEMENT, entitled “ Birp’s-EvE VIEW OF 
LIVERPOOL, AS SEEN FROM A BALLoon, 1885,” drawn dy 
H. W. Brewer and W. L. Wylite. 


THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL GRANT 


THE funeral ceremonies began at Lo A.M. on Tuesday, August 
4th, with a service at the cottage of the Grant family at Mount 
McGregor, where General Grant died. General Hancock and others 
attended, while all the people at the neighbouring hotel gathered on 
the lawn. At the same actual time, though at 3 P.M. to allow for 
the difference of longitude, a funeral service was held in Westminster 
Abbey, at which a number of persons of distinction, both British 
and American, were present. 

After this service the body was taken to Saratoga by the narrow- 
gauge railway which runs down the mountain, and was thence con- 
veyed by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad to Albany. On the 
way from the station to the Capitol the corpse was escorted by the 
local civil and military societies (as represented in one of our 
illustrations), and lay in state in Albany Capitol throughout the 
night. Eighty thousand persons passed two and two by the coffin, 
which was covered with a glass case, enabling the features of the 
deceased to beseen. During the night, also, hymns were sung in 
the Capitol Park by the singing societies. The effect of ‘* Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” sung by many thousand voices, was very 
impressive. 

Next day, the 5th August, the body was conveyed to New York 
by railway. The signs of mourning were universal, and sympa- 
thising crowds assembled at all the stations as the train passed by. 

On the arrival of the train at the Grand Central Station a pro- 
cession was formed, which conveyed the remains wd Fifth Avenue 
and Broadway to City Hall Park, where, in the City Hall, they lay 
in state until Saturday, August 8th. During this time the coffin was 
viewed by a vast multitude of persons, passing by at the rate of 
from 8,000 to 10,000 an hour—so rapidly in fact that little satisfaction 
was obtained. In all some 120,000 persons performed this 
pilgrimage. 

The final funeral procession started at 10 A.M., August 8th, 
from the City Hall. Fully half a million persons had flocked 
into New York to witness the pageant. The weather, though 
warm, was not oppressive. The procession was headed by 
General Hancock with a body of United States Regulars, 
sailors, and marines, numbering about 2,000 men. Then 
followed some 25,000 State troops, including numbers of 
veterans, all of whom had served under Grant. The funeral car, 
carrying the General’s remains, was drawn by twenty-four black 
horses, led by coloured grooms. A long coréége of mourning coaches 
came next, containing President Cleveland, two ex-Presidents 
(Hayes and Arthur), Cabinet Ministers, Governors, Mayors, and 
various other personages of distinction. The final division of the 
procession was composed of 10,000 members of various civic societies. 

Every coign of vantage was occupied. The foot pavements, the 
windows, and the housetops were crowded with spectators. The 
procession took five hours passing a given point. The best view was 
obtained from Fifth Avenue, near Madison Square. General 
Hancock rode past on a black charger, followed by a brilliantly 
uniformed staff. The dresses of the various regiments were very 
diverse in character, following the pattern of every European nation. 
The greatest popular interest was taken in the detachments of 
Southern troops, who were clad in grey. 

Riverside Park is a long narrow strip of ground facing the Hudson 
river to the north-west of the Central Park; and the site selected 
for General Grant’s tomb is at the northern extremity of this strip. 
As the ground rises here considerably, fine views of New York and 
its environs are obtainable, and, for the same reason, the monument 
of the great commander will be conspicuous from many points. 

The final ceremony at the tomb began at 5 P.M. The burial 
service was that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and was 
conducted by Dr. Newman. President Cleveland fervently joined 
with hundreds of others in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. When 
prayer was ended the artillery buglers sounded. Then the heavy 
cedar case was put into its steel enclosure in the tomb, and the 
family took a final view. Volleys of artillery were then fired, while 
the ceremonies were closed with a Presidential salute of twenty-one 
guns, amid reverberating echoes from the opposite shore. The 
services occupied an hour, and then, a guard of artillery having been 
left to watch the tomb, the troops marched away to lively music. 
As the crowds of spectators gradually dwindled away, the riveters 
began their work on the steel case, and at length the fastenings were 
completed, and the tomb sealed. On the next day (Sunday) many 
thousands of persons went to the park to see the tomb, 


THE NEW EARL AND COUNTESS OF LAUDERDALE 


MajoR FREDERICK HENRY MAITLAND, of the Bengal Staff 
Corps, recently claimed the Earldom of Lauderdale, which has been 
dormant since the death of the twelfth Earl in August, 1884, with 
other collateral dignities thereto appertaining. There was a rival 
claimant in the person of Sir James Ramsay-Gibson-Maitland. The 
case was heard before the Committee for Privileges of the House of 
Lords, and was decided by them on July 22nd in favour of Major 
Maitland. The main point at issue was whether the petitioner’s 
great-grandfather, Lieut.-Colonel Richard Maitland, brother of the 
seventh Earl of Lauderdale, was lawfully married in New York, on 
July 11th, 1772, to Mary M‘Adam, mother of his children. The 
matter was, however, further complicated by the question whether 
or not Colonel Maitland, who was by birth a domiciled Scotchman, 
had retained his domicile of origin down to the time of his marriage. 
The Committee was satisfied from the evidence of the present 
United States Minister and other American lawyers that the cere- 
mony had been properly performed. Still clearer was the evidence 
that Colonel Maitland never sought to shake off his Scotch domicile 
and take another. 

The new Peer is the elder son of the late Major-General Frederick 
Maitland, of the Indian Army, by marriage with Anna Dering, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Stephen Williams. He was born December 
16th, 1840, entered the 8th Hussars in 1861, and became a Major in 
the Bengal Staff Corps in 1881. He has acted as Political Agent in 
Central India. He has been twice married : first, in 1864, to Char- 
lotte Sarah; daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Sleigh ; secondly, in 1883, 
to Ada Twyford, daughter of the late Rev. H. T. Simpson, Rector 
of Swindon.—Our portraits are from photographs as follows : The 
Karl by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W.; the Countess by H. 
S. Mendelssohn, 27, Cathcart Road, South Kensington, W. 


KREMSIER, THE MEETING-PLACE OF THE EMPERORS 


KREMSIER, where the Emperorsare about to meet, is on the route 
from Vienna to Breslauand Berlin. The i'alace is situated ina noble 
park, about 400 acres in extent, laid out with graud alleys, eae 
lawns, anda large sheet of ornamental water. The Bishops and Ar : a= 
bishops of Olmiitz have had a residence on this spot since 1131, but 
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THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE THE COUNTESS OF LAUDERDALE: 


THE LAUDERDALE PEERAGE CASE 


1, The Garden Entrance of the Archbishop's Palace, where 


2. General View of Kremsier. 4. Vhe Market Place, Kremsier. 
the Emperor of Austria and the Czar will Reside. 3. The Town Hall of Kremsier. §. The Gardener’s House in the Archbishop's Palace, used a3 
the Headquarters of the Detective Police. 


THE IMPERIAL MEETING AT KREMSIER 
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the present edifice was built in 1691, the old palace, along with the 
entire town, having been destroyed by fire. Since then this has been 
the summer residence of the Archbishops of the Diocese, but from 
November, 1848, to March, 1849, it was used for the sittings of the 
first Austrian Reichstag. The Palace seems to have been neglected 
by the present occupant of the See, for Princé Hohenlohe’s officials 
found it in a terrible state of dirt and decay, and have had hard work 
to get it ready in time for the Imperial visitors, 7% 
‘The Market Place of Kremsier contains a monument to the Virgin 


Mary. The two spires are those of St. Moritz, the patron saint of 
the town. The Church was built in his honour by Count Hamilton 
in 1712. 


In the general view of Kremsier the minaret on the left is that 
added to the Archbishop’s Palace by Count Hamilton in 1722. 
The dome to the right is that of St. John’s Church. 

The Gardener’s House in the Palace will be used during the 
Czar’s stay at the head-quarters of the detective police. 

Although the Town Hall of Kremsier looks very old, it was built 
no earlier than 1802, ‘The Tower was erected in 1822.—Our en- 
gravings are from photographs by Sonntag, Kremsier. 


THE EARTHQUAKE IN KASHMIR 


THE first warning of the terrible series of earthquakes which has 
wrought such terrible disaster in Kashmir was felt on the evening of 
May 2gth, and as in that region one shock is generally followed by 
others people were somewhat on thealert. Accordingly at 3.15 on 
the morning of the 3oth a most terrible shock occurred, which caused 
the chief part ofthe damage, ‘‘ From that day,” writes, on July 13th, 
Mr. Edwin G, Johnson, to whom we are indebted for the 
photographs from which our illustrations are engraved, ‘‘ no day has 
passed without repeated shocks, so frequent as to number 150, 
These fortunately have not been very serious, though from the 
accompanying sounds like thunder, and the uncertainty of the 
danger, they were sufficiently alarming. Owing also to the 
extraordinary angles into which the old shaky houses had been 
thrown, many of these buildings toppled over whenever a severer 
shock than usual occurred.” As the people were camped out, 
however, few persons were killed by the later shocks, though the 
damage to property was incalculable. The total loss of human life 
Mr. Johnson estimates at 3,200, while 30,000 cattle perished, the 
great cattle mortality being owing to the fact that at night the 
animals were housed under the lower storeys of the houses, or in 
roughly built sheds in the fields. “I have been twice over the 
districts affected, and even now the stench from the putrid bodies is 
utterly overpowering. The human bodies have been dragged or thrown 
into the chasms formed on the hill sides, but the cattle 
were left behind in the ruins.” The towns of Sopoor and 
Baramoola were completely wrecked, and the inhabitants were 
living under any kind of shelter which they could put up—mats, 
boards, old clothes, or boughs of trees. Every European has done 
his best to afford assistance, especially the missionaries, who 
have expended all their funds. The Governor of Kashmir also, 
Diwan Luchman Doos, a native gentleman of high family and good 
English education, has been most active in promptly arranging for 
the supply of doctors, tents, money, and food for the sufferers. With 
regard to our illustrations one represents a fragment of Baramoola, 
where the river] helum escapes from the valley. ‘The hills behind show 
the deep gorge which is the only outlet forall the waters of Kashmir. 
‘*Moore,” writes Mr. Johnson, ‘‘speaks in ‘ Lalla Rookh’ of the 
‘palms of Baramoola.’ But there are no palms there.” Another 
illustration shows a portion of the bottom of the chasms caused by 
the earthquake near Laldoora—one out of many which are exceed- 
ingly remarkable. In a third may be seen a few native graves con- 
taining the victims of thedisaster. The bodies of the victims were 
carried in the matting shown in the centre of the picture, and thrown 
into the chasms which had been formed in the earth. A little soil 
was then thrown over them, and a bit of stone placed over the spot 
to show where the ill-fated Kashmiri shepherds had found their last 
resting place. 


THE BATTLE OF FOX HILLS 


THIs mimic engagement took place at Aldershot between two 
sections of the Volunteer Forces encamped there. The troops were 
divided into a Northern and Southern force, the former being 
commanded by Major-General Cooper, and the latter by Major- 
General Dunne. ‘The total force on the ground was over 9,000 
men, with 1,000 horses and forty-four guns. The sham fight lasted 
for an hour and a half. The general idea was that an army, 
moving from Farnham to Guildford, had detached a strong column 
of all arms to occupy the Fox Hills, and cover its left flank from a 
hostile force believed to be advancing from the direction of 
Chobham. The Southern force represented the enemy marching on 
Guildford ; they were to seize the Fox Hills, and, if possible, 
destroy the bridges across the canal; while the Northern force were 
to advance and delay the enemy’s movements, but, if strongly 
opposed, to withdraw slowly across the canal. This latter was 
what actually happened, for the Northern force was very inferior in 
strength to its opponent. The battle was followed by a march- 
past before Lieutetant-General Anderson. The troops were under 
armg-six hours, 


DRUMLANRIG CASTLE 
See page 209. . 


LORD HALIFAX 


THE VETERAN Liberal statesman, Viscount Halifax, died on 
August 8th, in ‘his eighty-fifth year. In 1832, during the 
Premiership of Earl Grey, whose daughter he married, he was 
appointed Secretary to the Treasury, and he held office in every 
Liberal Administration up to 1874. He was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Lord John Russell’s Administration of 1846-1852, 
became President of the Board of Control in Lord Aberdeen’s 
coalition Ministry, First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord Palmerston’s 
first Administration, and in the second he was the first Secretary of 
State of India, after the abolition of its double government. He 
held this important office until 1866, when he resigned it from a 
consciousness of failing strength, and was raised to the Peerage. In 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration he filled, from 1870 to 1874, 
the less burdensome office of Lord Privy Seal, and since then his 
advice has been frequently asked, it is understood, by his former 
chief. He is succeeded in the Peerage by his eldest son, the Hon. 
Charles L. Wood, so well known as the zealous President of the 
English Churck Union.—Our portrait is from a photograph by 
Arthur Lucas, 37, Duke Street, Piccadilly, W. 


SIR HARRY S. PARKES, 


HER Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary at Pekin, died suddenly 
in that city on March 23rd. He was a son of Mr. H. Parkes, of 
Birchill Hall, Stafford, and was born in 1828. He entered the 
Civil Service in 1842, and was attached to the suite of the late Sir 
Henry Pottinger in June of that year. He acted as interpreter at 
Foo-chow-foo, and in the same capacity at Shanghai up to April, 
1848, and was appointed interpreter at Amoy the following year. 
He was sent to Formosa to distribute rewards to the Chinese 
in 1851, and was appointed in February the same year interpreter 
at Canton. In August, 1854, he was appointed Consul at Amoy, 
accompanied the late Sir John Bowring to Siam in March, 1855, 
and arrived in England with the Siamese Treaty, and returned with 
the ratificatiens in January the following year. He was Acting 
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Consul at Canton from 1856 to 1858, when he was Lene gs 4 
Shanghai. Sir H. Parkes was British Commissioner to the ne 
Commission at Canton, and in the following year was mace a 
Companion of the Order of the Bath (Civil Division) in recognition 
of his services. He was next attached as Joint Chinese Secretary 
to the late Earl of Elgin’s Special Embassy in China, and was 
employed on various important occasions during the coe 
which took place in Peiho in 1860. He accompanied Vice-A ne 
Hope in his advance upon Tientsin in August, 1860, and renc oe 
good service in making arrangements for the reception of the hs 
troops and Ambassadors, Ile was taken prisoner In September, 
1860, by the Chinese at Tungchow, while engaged in peels 
under a flag of truce, and was imprisoned and inhumanly Fipar 
till he was released on October 8th in that year. He continue 
with the late Earl of Elgin’s Embassy till his lordship left Ghana 
February, 1861, when he returned to his duties at Canton. Sir H. 
Parkes accompanied the Expedition, under Admiral Sir James 
Hope, up the River Yang-tse-Kiang in 1861. In May the iollawing 
year he was made a Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. 
In March, 1865, he was appointed Envoy. Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Consul-General in Japan, from which 
he was trans‘erred to China in 1883; and last year he was 
appointed also Ambassador to the King of Corea. The distinction 
of a Knight Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George was conferred upon him in 1881. Sir H. Parkes married, 
in 1856, Miss Plumer, daughter of the late Mr. Thomas Plumer, of 
Canons Park, Middlesex, and granddaughter of the late Sir Thomas 
Plumer, Master of the Rolls, which lady died in 1879. 

‘In Sir Harry Parkes,” observes the 72 mes, * we have lost, not 
merely a rare Chinese scholar and an experienced Eastern diplo- 
matist, but a man of high courage, inflexible resolution, and un- 
wavering confidence in the destiny of England, of which he had so 
long been an illustrious representative. No other member of our 
Consular Service had the same close connection with so many of 
the most striking and important personages in the most critical 
period of our relations with China, and throughout them all he bore 
himself with credit to himself and with advantage to his country.”— 
Our engraving is from a photograph by Abel Lewis, Douglas, Isle 
of Man, copied by Carlton and Sons, 8, High Street, Horncastle. 


LORD HOUGHTON 


A FAMILIAR and most agreeable figure in English, it might almost 
be said, in European society, has disappeared with Lord Houghton, 
who died in his seventy-third year, of angina pectoris, at Vichy, on 
Aug. 11th. The son of a Yorkshire country gentleman, Richard 
Monckton Milnes entered Parliament, in 1837, as member for 
Pontefract, and a Conservative, but became a Liberal with the 
secession from Conservatism of other of Sir Robert Peel's followers 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws. His peerage he received from 
Lord Palmerston in 1863. From an early age he made a point of 
knowing everybody who was either notable or socially notorious, and 
he delighted as a host to bring together notabilities of the most diverse 
kinds at a breakfast-table which was long one one of the institu- 
tions of London society. He was a kind friend to struggling men of 
letters, and he was a philanthrop‘c legislator. Lord Houghton 
founded the Newspaper Press Fund, and originated the Bill which 
first established reformatory schools for juvenile criminals. Besides 
writing poems, travels, pamphlets, he was the biographer of Keats, 
and published some years ago an interesting volume of ‘‘ Mono- 
graphs,” and at the time of his death was preparing for publica- 
tion a volume of personal reminiscences. He married, in 1851, 
a sister of the present Lord Crewe, and lost her in 1867. He is 
succeeded in the peerage by their only son, the Hon. Robert Milnes, 
the accepted Liberal candidate for the Barnsley division of the 
West Riding.—Our portrait is from a photograph by Fradelle, 246, 
Regent Street, W. 


THE GUARDS’ CAMP ON MOUNT TROODOS 


“* My sketch,” writes a military officer, ‘* shows the Camp of the 
3rd Battalion Grenadier Guards on Mount Troodos, Cyprus, more 
than 7,000 feet above the level of the sea. The soil here is red earth, 
covered with rocks and loose stones, fir trees grow all over the 
mountaia despite the wilful destruction carried on previous to the 
British occupation ; now there is a heavy penalty for damaging trees, 
The officers’ tents are in the foreground, the men’s to the right, the 
Coldstream camp is just visible through the trees, and the Scots 
Guards are encamped on the hill which forms the back ground of 
the sketch, Fine as the climate is, and lovely as the views are, the 
Brigade of Guards will gladly welcome the orders for Home (when 
they come !!) as the absence of any amusement and the occupation 
of trying to kill time is very monotonous.” 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET ENTERING CORFU 
HARBOUR 


Tus sketch represents a visit of the Mediterranean Fleet to Corfu 
last month, and as a powerful Italian squadron was in the harbour 
at the same time the little town witnessed a formidable naval display. 
The British vessels were the Alexandra (12 guns, Captain Rawson, 
flagship of Admiral Lord John Hay), Zémeraire (8 guns, Captain 
Domville), Szperd (16 guns, Captain Cleveland), 7hznderer (4 guns, 
Captain Stephenson), Dreadnought (4 guns, Captain Bedford), 


Dolphin (4 guns, Commander Wilmot), Helicon (despatch- 
boat, Commander Winsloe), Cogueffe (3 guns, Lieutenant 
Crowe). The Italian fleet consisted of the well-known Dzj/io 


and Dandolo, the Bansan, Roma, and ~A fondatore. During 
the stay of the fleet at Corfuagrand sham fight was held, the British 
force being divided into two portions—relatively to attack and defend 
Vido Island, which may be seen in the sketch on the left of the 
fleet. During the operations the new uniform for naval officers 
proved a great success, writes the officer who sends us the sketch, 
‘* being cool, and suited to rapid movement.” 


VIEWS IN SALT LAKE CITY 


Sat Lake City is the chief town of the Territory of Utah, 
United States, with a population of 25,000, It is sittiated 4,600 
feet above the level of the sea, The streets are 130 feet wide. and 
run at right angles. They are shaded on each side with cottonwood, 
mulberry, poplar, maple, and other trees; while through each 
thoroughfare runs a stream of pure mountain water. The city is 
situated on the east bank of the Jordan, twenty miles south of Salt 
Lake. The chief buildings are the great Mormon Temple, ‘Taber- 
nacle, theatre, and Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile Institution. The 
residences of Brigham Young were the Lion and Beehive houses, 
but just before he died he erected a stately mansion for his favourite 
wife, which is now known as the Amelia Palace. The Temple is 
expected to be completed in about three years—it has already cost 
two millions of dollars, and was commenced about thirty years ago, 
It is built of solid white granite. When finished it will be as 
massive a building as there is in the United States, i 

The Great Salt Lake is seventy-five miles long, and from fifteen 
to thirty broad. It is said to contain six times as much salt as a 
proportionate extent of ocean. During the summer months there 
are excursion parties every day to the lake, as the fare is only half 
a dollar for the round trip of forty miles. 

The climate of Salt Lake Valley is cold in the winter with plenty 
of snow, but extremely hot in the summer ; the nights are cool and 
refreshing. The polygamist, as a rule, has property, and owns a 
house before he takes a second wife or more, In respect to the 
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eneral morals they may be said to be about the same as those of 
any old and sgeliteaulaied city of the Eastern or Western States. 


“ FIRST PERSON SINGULAR” 


Mr. Davip CuHristie Murray’s New Story, illustrated by 
Arthur Hopkins, is continued on page 217. 


INDIA—HUNTING THE RAVINE DEER 


HE Ravine Deer—popularly, though erroneously, thus called 
seat ant India, is de Sadia gazelle (Gazella Bennettii) the 
nativenamebeingchikara. Not, however, that the prefix of Ravine 
is inapplicable, for Colonel Kinloch tells us, in hisadmirably compiled 
and illustrated work ‘‘ Large-Game Shooting ”(W. Thackerand Co.), 
that, although frequently found on open plains, the Indian gazelle 
is undoubtedly partial to broken and slightly hilly ground much 
intersected byravines. These gazelles are distributed throughout the 
drier parts of India, but are common in the rocky and sandy districts 
of the North-West Provinces, and abound in the Punjab. Their 
favourite haunts are extensive wastes of sandy or rocky ground, 
sprinkled with low bushes, and interspersed here and there with 
patches of cultivation. Thick jungles they avoid, and during the 
day they resort to secluded spots where they cannot be molested, butin 
the evening they frequently repair to fields of young grain, often 
near a village. In some places they are very wild, while in others 
they will allow the sportsman to approach within easy range. On 
open plains the best way of getting within shot of them is under 
cover of a steady shooting horse. As they afford but a small mark, 
and seldom remain still very long, quick as well as accurate shooting 
is required, and beginners in the art of rifle-shooting find them 
excellent practice. In some districts the gazelle is hunted with the 
hawk ; the bird, however, cannot kill a gazelle, but is assisted by 
greyhounds, which pull it down after the hawk has confused and 
stunned its quarry. 

‘A PARTING” 


WE may hope that such a pathetic little incident as that which 
is represented in this picture occurs more frequently than the world in 
general imagines. A lady goes to the butcher’s shop to order 
dinner, and almost forgets that the joints of beef, mutton, veal, and 
lamb, which she sees hanging around her, belonged only the other 
day to living creatures not so much less capable than herself of 
feeling and inspiring affection. This remark especially applies to 
those domestic animals, such as lambs and calves, which are destined 
to die young. Asin the case before us, many a little lad or lass, not 
yet case-hardened by contact with the world, must feel a b-tter pang 
at parting with a pet who has gradually come to seem almost like a 
human companion. 


THE ISLAND OF MARKEN, ZUYDER ZEE 


‘© WHILE on a visit to Amsterdam,” writes M. Adrien Marie, ow 
artist, ‘‘ some friends and myself determined to visit the Island of 
Marken in the Zuyder Zee, a trip which few tourists ever undertake, 
but which is well worth the time if only to see the seventeenth- 
century costumes of the inhabitants. Having chartered a steamer 
we set forth up the Y, and on our arrival at the island were struck 
with its treeless aspect—strangely contrasting with the well-culti- 
vated fields to which we hitherto had been accustomed in Holland. 
On landing we engaged a hump-backed man, who offered to 
show us over the island, and were speedily led to the principal 
village. There are seven villages or groups of buildings in Marken, 
where the houses are of tarred wood, and raised from the ground as 
a precaution against inundations. Our entry into the village put to 
flight a troop of children, whose variegated costume had aroused 
our , curiosity. Some women, however, remained behind, and 
afforded us a glimpse of their truly original costumes. The Marken 
headdress is a species of mob-cap, or white mitre, worn over a 
coloured cap, the edges of the latter projecting outside. 
From this juts out a fringe of hair over the forehead, while 
from each side hang two corkscrew curls. Nearly all the 
women are fair. The remainder of the costume consists of a 
coloured skirt, with a bodice of the same colour, the sleeves 
being striped red and white. On the breast is worn a front 
richly coloured and ornamented with ancient designs. On their 
feet they wear enormous sabots, 

‘* We could only judge of the men’s costume by that of our guide, 
as he was almost the only man who was not at sea. He worea blue 
Jacket and enormous breeches, with black stockings. The men 
of Marken, who are all fishermen, are away the whole week, and 
come on shore only on Sundays, so that the women execute all the 


manual and agricultural Jabour. In the interior we came 
upon two women energetically white-washing a ceiling 
like trained decorators. The floors of the houses are 


painted brown, and we felt ashamed at having to soil their purity 
with our dirty boots. The natives always take off their sabots 
before entering—an example we unfortunately could not follow. The 
walls are painted yellow and ornamented with Delft china, while the 
furniture was admirably carved in the Renaissance style. The spoons 
are neatly hung ona rack, the brilliantly polished copper utensils are 
on the sideboard—in fact the whole interior literally shines with 
cleanliness, The population of Marken is apparently vigorous and 
healthy, to judge from the women, and a few old menwe sawwho had 
remained robust notwithstanding their age. The children are hearty, 
but nevertheless the islanders are exceedingly badly off, fish being 
their sole food. They rarely drink either beer or spirits, butchiefly tea 
and coffee. The men are exceedingly sober, and regard it as a crime 
to visit the grog-shops too often—indeed there are only four in 
Marken. The religion of the inhabitants is Protestant, and they 
only marry amongst their own community. We would fain have 
lingered to study the habits and customs of the good islanders, but 
as we had to return to Amsterdam that evening, we re-embarked on 
board our little steamer with keen regret, carrying away a pleasant 
remembrance of so much unexpected brightness and picturesqueness,” 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LIVERPOOL 
See page 222, 


Nore.—With regard to our recent tilastration of Mr. Farmer's 
farewell concert at Harrow, we omitted to mention that the sketch 
of the ‘‘ Custos” was from a photograph by Mr. R. M. Meyer, one 
of the boys, and the first Harrovian amateur photographer, 

Lonpon Mortatity decreased considerably last week. The 
deaths numbered 1,472, against 1,720 during the previous seven 
days, being a decline of 352, and 151 below the average, while the 
death-rate fell to 18°8 per 1,000. There were 12 deaths from small- 
pox (a rise of 7), 222 from diarrhoea and dysentery (a decrease of 
87), 5 from cholera or choleraic diarrhvea (a decline of 6), 49 from 
measles (a fall of 9), 44 from whooping-cough (an increase of 3), 13 
from diphtheria (a decrease of 7), 13 from enteric fever (a rise of 3) 
9 from scarlet fever (a decline of 11), 1 from an ill-defined form of 
continued fever (a fall of 3), and 3 from typhus (an increase of 3). 
The fatal cases resulting from diseases of the respiratory organs 
declined to 162, from 184, and were 29 below the average. 
55 deaths were caused by violence, and 45 of these were due to 
negligence or accident. "There were 2,885 birtus registered, an 
increase of 721, and 341 above the average. The mean tempera- 
ture was 59°6 deg., and 2'9 deg. below the average, while there 
were 48°4 hours of bright sunshine in London, against 62° hours 
at Glynde Place, Lewes, 
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vue “SuxpeamM” have been heard of 
at Bergen. The ex-Premier’s health is already much improved 
by his trip. Speaking at Wrexham this week, Mr. Osborne Morgan 
jubilantly announced that “* the magic voice of Mr. Gladstone was 
restored to its former vigour, and would sound like a trumpet-call 
once more from John O’Groat’s to the Land’s End.” 


THE DUKE oF RicuMonp has been appointed Secretary of State 
for Scotland, an office created, or revived, by a Bill which the late 
Government introduced, and which, adopted by the present Govern- 
ment, was passed during the Session of Parliament just expired. 
Duke of Gordon as well as of Richmond (his Grace is descended 
from the old Duke of Gordon), and the owner of large estates 
in Banffshire, he is intimately connected with Scotland. The 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Mr. Edward Stanhope, 
succeeds the Duke of Richmond in the Presidency. 

A MARRIAGE is arranged between Sir Charles Dilke and Mrs, 
Mark Pattison, widow of the late Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. 

Ir 1s UNDERSTOOD that prominence has been given to this 
announcement in consequence of the threatened action in the 
Divorce Court in which Sir Charles Dilke has been made a co- 
respondent, and which was referred to in our columns last week, 
At a crowded meeting of the Council of the Chelsea Liberal Asso- 
ciation, on Tuesday, a resolution was unanimously carried, accepting 
Sir Charles’s statement that he is innocent of the charge brought 
against him, declining to consider the advisability of a temporary 
severance from him, and pledging the meeting to exert itself to 
return him triumphantly at the next election. 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL addressed a meeting at Chelmsford on 
Wednesday in support of the Conservative candidate for Mid-Essex, 
and defined the policy of the Conservatives to be the promotion of 
measures for the benefit and improvement of the working classes, 
and such as would conduce to the benefit of the community at large, 

Sir W. Hart-DyKkE, the new Irish Secretary, has been making 
an electioneering tour in North-West Kent, for which he is a candi- 
date. In his speeches he laid great stress on the policy of concilia- 
tion to Ireland adopted by the new Government. At Swanley on 
Tuesday he pronounced against a duty on corn, but, referring to the 
complaint of the Kentish fruit-growers that their products were fore- 
stalled by the foreigner’s, he expresses himself in favour of an import 
duty on ‘luxuries of that kind.” He was prepared to support any 
good scheme for the redemption of extraordinary tithe, the levy of 
which seems to be peculiarly a Kentish grievance. 

SPEAKING aT HERNE Bay, Mr. Akers-Douglas, M.P., the 
senior Conservative Whip, stated that the members of the new 
Government had dispensed with the services of some seventy-five 
detectives in London alone, who had been in the habit of escorting 
their predecessors in office to their homes every night. 

Lorp CARNARVON has recovered from his illness, and is making 
a Viceregal tour in the West of Ireland, receiving and replying to 
loyal addresses, and being cordially welcomed by all classes. 

At Various Recent MEETINGS of the Irish Nationalist League 
of England and Scotland, its members have been advised to vote 
for Conservative against Liberal candidates, and in some instances 
the Conservatives have been complimented at the expense of their 
political opponents. This view of parties seem to have irritated Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., who, addressing on Sundaya large gathering 
on Tower Hill of Irish residents in the Tower Hamlets, denounced 
the Conservatives and Liberals with considerable impartiality. If 
they were to vote for the Conservatives, he said, it was not because 
they loved them, but because they hated the Liberals more. 

THe Free LAND C us, the objects of which have been 
previously indicated in this column, held its first general meeting on 
Tuesday, when it was decided to invite its originator, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, M.P., to accept the office of President. The list of 
members of Council, which cannot be called imposing, includes the 
names of several Liberal M.P.’s. 

A SECOND REPRESENTATIVE OF Lazsour, in the person of 
Mr. C. J. Drummond, Secretary of the London Society of 
Compositors, has been added to the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade. The Commission has also been joined by 
Mr. Sclater-Booth, M.P., who was President of the Local 
Government Board in former Conservative Ministries. 

Mr. A. L. Hatisurton, Director of Supplies and Transports, 
who has just been made a K.C.B., is a son of the late Judge 
Haliburton, the creator of ‘‘ Sam Slick.” 

DURING THIS, the second week of the Camp of Instruction at 
Shoeburyness for representatives of Volunteer Artillery Brigades, 
there has been a change in the personnel of the detachments. 
The first prize in the shell competition was won by the second 
detachment of the First Shropshire (Shrewsbury), which also wins 
the Cinque Ports Challenge Cup for the 64-pounder in the two 
weeks, ‘The first prize in the competition with the 40-pounder 
breech-loading Armstrong at 1,700 yards was won by the second 
detachment of the First Gloucester (Bristol), and the Chester 
detachment of the Chester and Carnarvon carried off Scotland’s 
Cup with money prizes attached, which falls to the highest scores 
of the detachments in the shell competitions of the two weeks. 
Her Majesty’s prize of 1007, was won by No. 4 Detachment of the 
3rd Middlesex, which also won the prize for the highest aggregate 
score during the meeting with the 4o-pounder. ‘The Prince of 
Wales's prize fell to the No. 2 Detachment of the Ist Shropshire 
and Statlord. The 1st Essex, No. 1 Detachment, carried off the 
Harcourt Challenge Cup for combined scores at shooting and 
repository work along with soldierly conduct. 

From a BLUE Boox just issued by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works it appears that the rate levied has been more than trebled 
during the thirty years of its existence, having been 20g. in the 
pound in 1856, and being 7°3¢. for 1886. 

Mr. RuSsKIN is reported to be progressing towards convalescence. 

THe Most DEsTRUCTIVE of several serious fires in London on 
Tuesday was one which broke out at three inthe morning in the 
store warehouse of Messrs. Thonet Brothers, bent wood manufac- 
turers, Bucknell Street, W.C. A large force of engines and meii of 
the Fire Brigade was soon on the spot, but before the fire was 
subdued the contents of the store house were burned out, and the 
conflagration extending to New Oxford Street several warehouses 
and shops sustained serious damage. 

Our Optruary includes the death, in his fiftieth year, of Lord 
Ernest Vane-Tempest, son of the third Marquis of Londonderry, who 
after serving in the 2nd Life Guards and the 4th Life Dragoons, 
joined as Colonel Stewart the Federal Army during the Civil War 
in the United States, and was present in many of the engagements 
on the banks of the Potomac; in his sixtieth year, of Sir Charles 
Cuyler, Bart., formerly Receiver-General of Trinidad ; in his sixty- 
fourth year, of Vice-Admiral J. J. Kennedy; of the Rev. Dr. 
Griffiths, from 1871 to 1881 Warden of Wadham College, Oxford ; 
vf Alderman Muspratt, since 1868 continuously Mayor of Flint, 
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senior partner in the Flint Chemical Works; of Mr. Harry Jack- 
son, the actor, whose original name was Jacobson, best known as a 
successful personator of Hebrew characters ; and, in his eighty-third 
year, of Mr. W. J. Thoms, formerly Deputy Librarian of the House 
of Lords, and a valued contributor to several departments of literary 
archeology, but best known as the originator and first editor of 
Notes and Queries, and by his stringent and sceptical criticism of 
alleged centenarianism, a subject which he elucidated in a work on 
‘The Longevity of Man.” On retiring in 1873 from the editorship 
of Notes and Queries, he was entertained at a complimentary dinner 
by his literary friends and admirers, who presented him with a 
handsome testimonial, He resigned his post in the Library of the 
House of Lords in 1882, after sixty-three years of public service, 
begun as a clerk in the Secretary's Office at Chelsea Hospital, 
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ALL the applause—and it was hearty and unstinted—which 
greeted the appearance of Mr. Wilson Barrett before the curtain at 
the close of the first performance of the new play, entitled Hoodman 
Blind, on ‘Tuesday evening, could not hide the fact that this latest 
production of the invention of Mr. H. A. Jones, aided though he 
has been by the practical knowledge of his collaborator, Mr. Barrett, 
had caused a certain amount of disappointment. It is beyond 
question that the trials and troubles of Jack Yeulett, the Bucking- 
hamshire farmer, and his pretty wife, Nance, do not take that firm and 
steadily increasing hold upon the sympathies of the spectator which 
was felt in the case of the hero and heroine of Zhe Silver King. The 
scene of the murder and robbery by the two scoundrelly land agents, 
with which the action opens, is—in its elaborate details, at least—too 
indirectly connected with the main thread of the story to deserve 
so prominent a position at the very outset ; and this is the more 
apparent from the very power of the acting of Mr. Willard and Mr. 
Clifford Cooper. A certain indecision in the exposition of the state 
of affairs at the farm is also to be noted among adverse influences, 
The badness of the times, the pecuniary straits of the farmer, the 
harshness of the land agent and mortgagee, who is determined to 
foreclose, are set forth with much detail and with marked emphasis. 
But all this has after all little to do with the pathos of the tale, and 
serves, indeed, no visible end beyond’ that of accounting for the 
circumstance that when the farmer subsequently, in a fit of jealous 
rage, abandons his home, his wife and child are seen to be at once 
plunged into a state of poverty no less abject than his own. And when 
the real story does begin it fails to carry complete conviction, because 
the deception that is practised upon Yeulett by the Iago of the play 
is so manifestly unlikely to achieve the complete success which is 
nevertheless an absolutely necessary condition of the whole super- 
structure of sorrow and estrangement. That a good and kind 
husband, happy in the possession of a kind and faithful wife, would 
be sorely shocked and puzzled at finding a woman closely resembling 
his wife in form, feature, and voice, bestowing caresses and soft 
words upon a wandering gipsy in the light of the moon is conceiv- 
able enough. What is inconceivable is that something would not 
reveal to him the presence of a mystification—in spite of the shawl 
purloined from his house, which the cunning counterpart leaves 
behind in her flight. There must be a more subtle portrayal of 
character than anything to be found in this essentially melo- 
dramatic work to make it clear how this Othello of everyday 
English rural life thus ‘falls in the practice of a cursed slave,” 
and can detect no ring of truth in the earnest protestations 
of the pure-minded and faithful mother of his child. In 
brief, the spectator does not quite feel that the situation is true ; 
and this has a necessarily weakening effect upon the impression to 
be created by what follows. Yet the episodes of London life did 
undoubtedly interest. Some of them—notably those between Mr. 
Barrett and the little crippled outcast boy, who lives in a rotten 
old tub near the river wharf, were extremely fresh and truthful. A 
most pathetic incident also is the rescue on the Thames Embankment, 
in which Mr. Barrett with Miss Eastlake play with a degree of force 
and earnestness and a command over truthful details which is deeply 
moving. In this scene Miss Eastlake enacts the part of Nance’s 
miserable double—the poor, ignorant, forlorn, neglected woman, whose 
resemblance to her half-sister has tempted the villain of the play to 
scheme for the farmer’s ruin. The scene itself, admirably painted 
by Mr. Hanns and most skilfully built up, contributed much to the 
powerful effect of this culminating point in the story. It is such 
scenes as these, together with the studies of life in town and country, 
which seem to redeem in some measure the rather decidedly melo- 
dramatic character of the work. Much of all this is unfortunately 
painful and repulsive, rather than touching ; but it is still work far 
beyond the reach of the average playwright of melodrama. The 
acting of the numerous subordinate parts which these episodes in- 
troduce is generally good. The child parts are admirably played by 
Miss Clitherow and Miss Carlo; and Mrs, Huntley, Miss L. Garth, 
Mr. E. Price, and other members of the company contribute valuable 
aid, which received due recognition at the hands of the audience. 

It has heen stated that the prices of seats for the forthcoming 
representation of 4s You Like [t, at the MeMoriaL Theatre, 
Stratford-on-Avon, in which Miss Mary Anderson will appear as 
Rosalind, have been doubled for the occasion. In some instances 
we believe they have been even quadrupled. So much the better, 


however, for the funds of the Shakespeare Memorial, to which the . 


entire proceeds are to be devoted. Saturday next has been fixed 


for Miss Anderson’s first appearance. 

Messrs. Pettitt. and Harris's new romantic play in preparation at 
Drury Lang is to be called Human Nature. It will be produced 
on the 12th of September. Scenes of the War in the Soudan are 
to be prominent features, 

TooLe’s Theatre, vacated by the popular comedian and his 
company, who are away upon their annual provincial tour, will 
reopen this evening under the management of Mr. Duck and Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence. The latter actress will play in the comedy, 
entitled Ox ’Change, adapted from Von Moser’s U/timo, and 
recently produced at a matznée at the Grand. 

The improvements in the interior of the Lyceum Theatre referred 
to in Mr. Irving’s speech at the close of the season are in active 
progress. It is satisfactory to think that the occupants of the 
gallery, who are not the least steady and judicious patrons of the 
modern drama, have been well considered. ‘The raising of the roof 
will be favourable alike to the ventilation, and to the view of the 
stage from that lofty region. 

A new romantic drama called Zhe Devil’s Luck, to be produced 
at the SURREY Theatre on the 5th of September, is the joint 
production of Miss L. Tinsley, daughter of the well-known 
publisher of Catherine Street, in collaboration with Mr. George 
Conquest, who will play therein a leading part. 

Lelio, a new play—or rather adaptation from the French— 
produced at the OLyMpic Theatre on Saturday afternoon, proved 
to be a rather dull concatenation of terrors, and was poorly acted 
by an inefficient company. It is based on an old French piece 
entitled Zva. 

The revival of Avrah-na-Pogue at the ADELPHI has proved so 
successful an experiment that the production of the new drama in 
preparation at that house appears to be indefinitely postponed. 
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A Few West-END SQUARES ARE BEING OPENED TO THE 
Pustic while the wealthier inhabitants are out of town. The Duke 
of Westminster has now thrown open Lower Grosvenor Gardens 
till the end of September, and his example might well be more 
widely followed. $ 

CotonraL Art makes good progress. The South Australian 
Society of Arts have just opened their seventeenth annual Exhibition 
at Adelaide, and the quality of the work is said to have much 
improved, Pictures by students from the local Schools of Painting 
and Design are especially good. 

A LarGE AND INTERESTING TuUMULUs has been unearthed at 
Pitreavie, near Dunfermline, apparently belonging to the stone age, 
and not less than 2,000 years old. Several cists have been found, 
one containing human remains, while flint flakes, arrow heads, and 
various stone implements are plentifully scattered around. 


A RatLtway up Mount Pinatus will shortly be constructed. 
The line will run close to the summit of the Esel—the highest of 
the Pilatus peaks, so that delicate and indolent travellers will now 
be able to survey the Lake of Lucerne and the Bernese Oberland 
from the opposite side of the Lake to the Rigi. The Esel is 6,695ft. 
high, just over 1,000 feet above the Rigi. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING IN BELGIUM must be remarkably safe if 
we are to trust the statistics issued during the recent jubilee. During 
the fifty years since the first train ran in the kingdom, the railway 
companies claim that only twenty-one travellers have been killed 
through any error or disaster in the railway service itself, although 
aloe and a quarter millions of passengers have been carried over the 
ines. 

MOUNTAINEERING ACCIDENTS are now to be recorded at home 
aswell as abroad. A Sheffield artist, Mr. C. W. Pryor, has been 
killed among the mountains near Bettws-y-Coed, while a fellow- 
townsman, Mr. Griffiths, a few days later, fell froma rock over- 
looking the Fairy Glen, in the same neighbourhood, and was lost in 
the torrent beneath. Apparently he turned dizzy whilst looking 
over. His body has not yet been found. 

A WHITE SOUDANESE CAMEL is now in the Zoological 
Gardens. _The creature was captured by an English officer during 
the battle of Hashin, and has been presented to the Society by its 
captor, as was the case with a female Soudanese camel caught at 
Abu Klea last year. ‘‘ Hashin,” as the new acquisition is called, 
isa handsome male of the fast kind, and being only two-and-half 
years old has not yet reached full growth. 

Tue British ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION is holding its 
annual meeting at Brighton. In the absence of its president, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the inaugural address was delivered by Sir J. A. 
Picton, who, dealing with the history and archeology of Sussex, gave 


‘an animated description of the Battle of Hastings, and an interesting 


account of the iron industry of the county, in which there was a 
furnace at work (near Rye) so late as 1825. 

THE CominG Bi-CENTrENARY of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes will be duly celebrated in London by the Huguenot Society. 
A Congress will take place in the French Protestant Hospital, 
Victoria Park, between October 19th and 22nd, when papers bear- 
ing on the Act of Revocation and its results will be read, Huguenot 
songs and hymns sung to old Huguenot tunes, and a loan collection 
of Huguenot relics exhibited, Contributions towards this collection 
will be much appreciated. 

AN INTERESTING STRAW-PLAIT EXHIBITION has been held 
this week at Luton, Bedfordshire. The straw-plait industry has its 
head-quarters in this neighbourhood, and of late years has fallen into 
a somewhat depressed condition owing to the bad state of trade, so 
this Exhibition was accordingly organised to encourage the manufac- 
ture, prizes being given for the best specimens of workmanship. The 
whole process of straw-plaiting and hat and bonnet-making in a 
Bedfordshire village was illustrated at Luton. 

THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE FRANCO-CHINESE TREATY OF 
PeAcE, which has just been brought to France, is as carefully 
hidden from the outside world as a Chinese puzzle enclosed in 
various boxes. First the Treaty is sealed up in a roll of yellow 
silk, fastened by gold cords, and secured in a red lacquer box, hand- 
somely decorated with mother-of-pearl, and shut by a gold 
padlock, This box is placed in a richly-carved sandal wood casket, 
and this in its turn is finally soldered up in a metal case. 


DonkKEY-CHAISE RACES are the favourite amusement for Gallic 
fashionables now ruralising in the various Savoyard resorts. The 
donkeys are most gorgeously adorned, black steeds having red leather 
harness with steel ornaments, and the grey asses untanned leather 
with copper nails. White donkeys are the most precious of all, 
and their shiny black leather trappings are decorated with coloured 
wool balls, while finely worked nets hang over their foreheads to 
keep away the flies, and are edged with coloured bead tassels to 
match. Their fair drivers adorn their hats in pastoral fashion with 
bunches of natural corn, oats being preferred as most graceful. 


A Monster “ Devit-Fisi” Has BEEN CauGur in the Gulf 
of Mexico, off Galveston, Texas. These creatures are rarely seen 
in the neighbourhood, but lately a shoal came in-shore, and after 
much trouble one was caught in a seine. Kopes were put round 
the fish, and it had to be dragged ashore by horses, as it weighed 
fully two tons. The catch proved to be a true specimen of the 
‘*Cephaloptera Vampyrus”—the vampire of the ocean, and as it 
lay dead on the beach it exactly resembled an enormous bat or 
vampire. ‘The fish was 16 feet wide from the extreme edge of the 
pectoral fins and 14 feet long, while the mouth was 4 feet wide, and 
was protected on each side by curious appendages like horns with 
which it seized its prey. 

THE CaRoLINe ISLANDS, where Germany is now stated te have 
planted her flag, form a large scattered group of coral islets in the 
Northern Pacific. Lying north of New Guinea, the Caroline archi- 
pelago is generally held to include the Pelew Islands, further west, 


~ and is divided into three seetions under separate chiefs—the Eastern 


Carolines, the Central Carolines, and the Western, or Pelew Islands. 
The Carolines were first seen early in the sixteenth century by a 
Portuguese navigator, and over a hundred years later were named 
after Charles II. of Spain by Francisco Lazoano, having remained 
nominally a Spanish possession ever since. Though covering a 
wide area, thé actual land of the Carolines does not exceed 1,200 
square miles, including reefs, andthe largest island, Ponape, is only 
thirty-five square miles in éxtent. Yap is the most important island, 
and boasts of a fairly prosperous native town, with some little trade, 
the islanders being great barterers in trepang and cocoa-nut oil for 
iron goods, tobacco, and spirits. The island vegetation 1s rich, the 
soil fertile, and the climate moist and fairly healthy away from ie 
coast, while fish and turtle abound in the surrounding waters, and 

the harbours are good. Most of the natives are fine, ineeMigsis 

brown-skinned Polynesians, chiefly heathen, and eee ae 

deteriorated by the influence of rough whaling crews, w ra 

Carolines easy ports of call, Some curious gigantic paiee 
on several of the islands, ornamented with rude sculpture 


those at Easter Island. 
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MORTON OLD CASTLE 


DRUMLANRIG CASTLE 


DRUMLANRIG CasTLe and Gardens are situated on the 
end of a ridge on the right bank of the Nith, about seventeen 
miles north of Dumfries, and a little to the west of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway, The present mansion 
was built 1679-89 under the direction of William, the first 
Duke of Queensberry, on the site of an old castle men- 
tioned as early as 1492. Duke William seems to have 
grudged the expense, as tradition avers he wrote outside the 
bundie of accounts belonging to it, ‘* The Deil pike out his 
een that looks therein.” The Castle ilself is a hollow square, 


ON THE RIVER NITH AT DRUMLANRIG CASTLE 


four stories high, surmounted with turrets at the angles, and 
numbering, it is said, as many windows as there are days 
in the year. It is a noble and imposing edifice. 

The Gardens are a great attraction at all seasons, but 
chiefly in the months of August and September. They 
have long been renowned for beauty. 

The Castle and adjoining lands passed from the Douglas 
family to that of Scott. On the death of William, fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, Henry, third Duke of Buccleuch, suc- 
ceeded as heir in line in right of his grandmoiher to the 
titles of Duke of Queensberry, Marquis of Dumfriesshire, 
Earl of Drumlanrig and Sanquhar, &c. 


The interior of the Castle contains some valuable pic- 
tures and heirlooms, the most historically interesting being a 
portrait of King William of Orange mounted on a white 
charger, after the Battle of the Boyne, painted by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. It is pricked through by the bayonets of 
the Highlanders who slept in the Long Gallery after their 
retreat from England in 1745. 

The Durisdeer Hills, which occupy the background in one 
of the engravings, are part of the Lowther, or Lead IIills, 
which enclose Upper Nithsdale. Their beautifully smocth 
and rounded contours, from the planing of the ancient 
glaciers, have excited the admiration of geologists and artists. 


Judging from the well-preserved ornamentation of the 
principal door, Morton Oid Castle must have been built in 
the times of the Edwards, It is the most imposing ruin 
in Upper Nithsdale, and must have been almost impregnable 
to ancient modes of offence. Between the towers the south 
wall extends 96 feet, and is 36 feet high, the towers being 9 
feet higher. Inside there is a huge hall for retainers, 88 feet 
by 30 feet. Above this was a large reception room, and 
over these were garrets. It was inhabited and had other 
outer buildings at the time of Grose’s engraving of it, 1790. 
Place-names in its immediate vicinity are sienificant, The 


DRUMLANRIG CASTLE FROM THE WEST 


* Judgment Thorn,” the ‘Gallows Flat,” the ‘‘ Flang- 
ingshaw,” and the ‘* Watchman’s Knowe ” are among them, 
The loch and moat preventing approach are still visible. 
It is mentioned in a charter as early as the twelfth century ; 
and after many vicissitudes came in possession of the Earl of 
Queensberry, 1618. 

The scene on the Nith is near the very old Bridge of 
Drumlanrig. The poets, Wordsworth and Burns, expressed 
grief and indignation at the merciless cutting down of timber 
for sale on the estates of the last Duke of Queensberry ; but, 
under the late Duke of Buccleuch, the banks of the 


ia 
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Nith, in the vicinity of Drmmlanrig, have all but recovered 
the glorious greenery for which they were admired of yore, 
and it is to be hoped the offended genius of the stream 
is appeased. 

The view of Carronbridge village is that of the nearest 
village to the Castle, with less than 300 inhabitants, chiefly 
employed in the woods and gardens adjoining. ‘The village 
is pleasantly situated at the junction of the Carron with the 
Nith, both fine angling streams. Its station is at the mouth 
of one of the longest railway tunnels in the L:mpire, being 
4,200 feet in length, 


DRUMLANRIG CASTLE—NOhTH FRONT 


NITHSDALE, 


DRUMLANRIG CASTLE, 


SCOTLAND, SEAT OF 


THE VILLAGE OF CARRONBRIDGE, NEAR DRUMLANRIG CASTLE 


THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 


THE regular annual recurrence of Imperial interviews does not 
lessen their significance to the public mind, judging from the 
attention bestowed upon the coming interview of the Emperors of 
AUSTRIA and RusstA at Kremsier. Most elaborate preparations are 
being made for the gathering, and the Czar will be guarded as closely 
as any dangerous State prisoner. Thus theAustrians at large will see 
little enough of their guest. He will not even pass through the town 
on his way to the palace, where soldiers and police will watch every 
inch of ground. Indeed all official arrangements have been kept so 
quiet that it is only just formally notified that the Austrian Emperor 
will visit Kremsier on Monday. The Empress, the Crown Prince and 
Princess, and a host of Austrian diplomats will be present, while the 
Czar will bring the Czarina and their two sons, the Grand Duke 
Vladimir, M. de Giers, anda large suite. Tuesday is the actual 
time of meeting, when the guests will be amused by military displays, 
a stag-hunt, theatricals, and a grand Slavonic pageant, and the 
Russian family leave again next day. As regards the political 
aspect of the interview there is the usual flood of talk and specula- 
tion, while the Austrian Slav party—specially active just now against 
the German element—try to construe the Imperial meeting as a Slav 
demonstration, pointing out the preponderance of their nationality 
among the Czar’s subjects. But it is equally remarked that though 
Germany is not officially represented, Count Kalnoky’s recent visit 
to Varzin has duly enlightened the Austrian Premier regarding the 
latest ‘Teutonic views on all important subjects, so that the third 
great Imperial Power is not altogether absent from the conference. 


Sir H. Drummond Wolf was expected in Turkey on Thursday, 
after abrief stay in Vienna, Turkish attention is thusnow entirely con- 
centrated on the relations to be entered into with England, and the 
Porte appears much exercised what course to adopt. Prince Bis- 
marck refuses to give more than ambiguous advice, while Russia 
warns Turkey against any British alliance. Nevertheless, it is 
mainly considered that the Porte will be most unwise to reject the 
opportunity now offered, and to lose the chance of a better footing 
in Ecypr by raising unreasonable conditions for her assistance. The 
Cairo Government anxiously watch the situation, particularly as the 
rebels in the Soudan seem to be waking up again. The Mahdists 
have been quarrelling among themselves in Khartoum, and it is con- 
fidently asserted that Abdullah Khalifa, the Mahdi’s successor, was 
killed in the riot. Now Osman Digma is believed to have gone to 
Khartoum, while a strong dervish force is coming down towards 
Dongola from Berber. The friendlies are alarmed accordingly, and 
ask for help, but at present the British are still too busy with plans for 
relieving Kassala. Abyssinia seems more disposed to help in 
the relief, while the Italian press persistently give details of the 
intended co-operation of the Italian troops from Massowah. It is 
suspected, however, that these statements are chiefly meant to 
divert attention from the distressing condition of the garrison at 
Massowah, which the Italians have found a very white elephant. It 
is expected that all the indemnity claims will be settled by the end 
of this month. 


Little fresh transpires respecting the AFGHAN question. The 
negotiations linger on, while the Russians await the arrival of the 
engineers charged with compiling an accurate map of the Zulfikar 
position, and the details of its exact strategical value. All is quiet 
on the frontier, thanks chiefly to the great heat. On the 


Persian frontier the Turcomans appear restless at the 
gradual Russian aggression, and Persia herself is slightly 
contemptuous of England for her inaction. Indeed, the 


only activity in the neighbourhood seems at Herat, where the 
fortifications are still being pushed forward, and a gartison of 12,000 
strong will be posted under the command of the Ameer’s son. 
Further south the Bolan railway progresses more rapidly, the cholera 
having decreased, and Indian circles watch with much satisfaction 
the preparations for better frontier defence, being especially gratified 
by the recent official declarations in England on this subject. 
Probably the Viceroy will shortly make a tour in the frontier 
districts, and at present the Indian Government itself is busy with 
army reform. The most salient points are the increase of both 
native and European soldiery, the pay of the former being raised, 
and the division of the troops into four army corps instead of the 
present sub-commands. In domestic affairs fresh earthquakes have 
occurred in Cashmere, while Lady Dufferin has energetically taken 
up the scheme of supplying female medical aid to native women, and 
is strongly seconded by influential natives. 


The cholera epidemic in SPAIN remains at much the same 
average, though occasionally its virulence seems to lessen for a day 
or two. During the first fortnight in August there were 69,193 
cases and 25,322 deaths throughout the kingdom, while the daily 
bulletin for Tuesday registered 4,271 fresh cases and 1,338 deaths, 
Happily some slight improvement appears at some of the worst 
affected cities, notably Saragossa, butunfortunate Granada is no better. 
Not yet recovered from the effects of the recent earthquakes, the 
inhabitants suffer extremely from want, as well as sickness, while 
the lack of medical help aggravates the distress. To make matters 
worse, the Seville popuiation and local authorities are so bent on 
absurd quarantine measures, that they have risen in riot against the 
Government orders. Troops were brought out, but the opposition 
continues, and Malaga threatens to follow suit. In Madrid pre- 
cautions are very severe. Houses and streets attacked are strictly 
isolated, and bonfires and fumigations are everywhere, yet the 
epidemic has now gained the better quarters of the city. As yet 
the disease makes no very great strides in Southern FRANCE, and the 
daily deaths at Marseilles range between thirty and forty. But 
typhoid and small-pox also prevail throughout the city, which is 
nearly as redolent of sulphur bonfires and disinfectants as Madrid. 
It is feared, too, that the authorities, highly wroth with the 
Paris Government and doctors in general, conceal the actual 
returns. Other cases have occurred at Toulon, and there have 
been three fatal cases of cholera in Gibraltar, and two in the 
Spanish lines, 


FRANCE is also very anxious about the cholera among her 
troops in Tonkin, where this epidemic has decidedly added to the 
heavy death-rate caused by colonial disasters. Nor does General 
de Courcy find it easy to reorganise the administration in Annam 
and Tonkin, although national susceptibilities will be respectedand the 
Government and army commands will be left to the Mandarins 
under French counsel. Great honours are to be paid to the chief 
victim of the Tonkin Expedition, Admiral Courbet, whose body is 
daily expected at Toulon, while the memory of another prominent 
French leader, General Chanzy, has been revived by the unveiling of 
a monument to the General and the Army of the Loire which he com- 
manded in the Franco-Prussian War, A grand military and patriotic 
festival was held at Le Mans for the occasion, where Ministers spoke 
enthusiastically of the French military spirit and the benefits of the 
Republic. Considering Teutonic touchiness, the orators were 
especially moderate in their remarks on the war, and M. Paul 
Derouléde, the President of the Patriotic League, was not allowed 
to speak at all, for fear of uncomplimentary allusions. So the 
French consider it especially hard that the Germans should chouse this 
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moment for expelling M. Rothan, the well-known Imperial diplo- 
matist and writer, from his estate on Alsatian territory. Although 
nominated as a Vice-President of the Patriotic League, M. Rothan 
took no active part in its proceedings, and had even written to 
Prince Bismarck respecting his stay in Alsace, and had received a 
satisfactory reply. Bitterly as they feel, the F rench Press are afraid 
to speak their mind, and so vent their wrath on England for the 
supposed murder of Olivier Pain, passing beyond bounds in their 
abuse. A M, Selikovitsch, ‘ ex-Interpreter to the British Amy in 
the Soudan,” has given a circumstantial account in M. Rochefort's 
notorious Jytransigéant of the capture and assassination of the 
French journalist, and the Paris Press in general reproduced the 
account with more or less violent comments. But the Lntransigeant 
followed up the attack by a scurrilous article threatening the British 
Ambassador, Lord Lyons, and styling him a hostage. Ill-feeling 
being thus fostered, a crowd collected on Tuesday night in front ot 
the British Embassy in Paris, and cried ‘‘ @ das des Anglais,” thus 
giving an outward demonstration of the prevailing unpleasant atti- 
tude of the lower classes and the virulent abuse of the Press towards 
English people for some months past. Meanwhile it is suspected 
that Pain is not dead after all, but is identical with the supposed 
priest, Father Kanovics, arrested as a Russian spy at Cochin some 
weeks back. 


While most French politicians are temporarily taking a holiday 
and enjoying the races at the Normandy resorts, two electoral 
parties are active, the Women’s League in Paris and the Radical 
Republican Central Committee, who issue a very Sweeping mani- 
festo. Pel, the Montreuil poisoner, has been tried afresh, and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 


Another attack of colonial fever has seized GERMANY. Her 
small naval demonstration at Zanzibar produced the desired sub- 
mission, though public opinion in Berlin mainly attributes the settle- 
ment to pacific English counsels, Commodore Paschen, the com- 
mander of the German Squadron, informed the Sultan of Zanzibar 
that friendly negotiations would cease if he still maintained his 
suzerain claims, so Seyyid Burghash meekly yielded after very short 
deliberation, He has unconditionally recognised the Teutonic 
Protectorate over all the territories occupied by the Germans on the 
East African coast, including Vitu, and has withdrawn his troops. 
It is not quite clear whether this cession includes the Kilima-njaro 
district, but the Germans are highly delighted with the arrangement, 
and are lauding England for her kindly offices in the matter. They 
also take the opportunity to compliment the new British Ministry, 
and to comment favourably on the Queen’s Speech. Following up 
their Zanzibar success, the Germans next hoisted their flag on several 
of the Caroline Islands in the North Pacific, which would probably 
be very useful as outposts for the fresh Teutonic possessions on the 
New Guinea coast. This step has caused great indignation in Spain, 
who has claimed the Carolines for the last three centuries, though 
without actually enforcing her rule, Vigorous protests have been 
made, and two Spanish men-of-war sent to the disputed point, but 
Germany replies that she has fifteen trading settlements in the islands, 
while Spain has none, and further points out that a joint Anglo- 
German Note was issued ten years ago refusing to recognise the 
Spanish sovereignty. As-yet the Caroline annexation has not been 
officially sanctioned. Thus policy beyond seas is for the moment 
more discussed than politics at home, as very little has leaked out 
concerning the much-canvassed interviews of Prince Bismarck and 
Count Kalnoky beyond the fact that the German Chancellor accom- 
panied his guest to the station, and bade him a most affectionate 
farewell. It is thought, however, that the Premiers agreed upon 
slight concessions on each side, Germany relaxing her Protective 
duties, while Austria will modify her new tariff measures, -Emperor 
William intends to visit Stuttgart in September to witness the chief 
autumn manceuvres.—The Telegraph Conference find great difficulty 
in agreeing on the reform of the present system, and, as at 
the last gathering in London, object to Dr. Stephan’s proposals 
for a cheap uniform tariff, 


The Railway Jubilee in BeLGIUM will long be remembered for 
the splendid historical pageant last Sunday at Brussels, illustrating 
the means of transport during the different ages of the world. 
The procession began with the rude raft, sledge, and Nervian 
chariot of the primitive age, and passed through ten periods, 
including the times of Charlemagne, of the Crusades, and of the 
Burgundian, Spanish, and Austrian rule, down to the present 
railway epoch, when a reproduction of the first Belgian train and 
the largest locomotive built in the kingdom closed the cavalcade, 
which was six hours parading the city. Brussels was crammed with 
spectators, including the Royal Family and the members of the 
Railway Congress, which had just concluded with a grand banquet. 
King Leopold has now formally assumed the title of Sovereign of 
the Independent State of the Congo, but already finds dissension in 
his new dominions. Thus the Belgian commander of the station 
Kaerma, Lieutenant Storms, refuses to recognise the Berlin 
Conference’s decision constituting the west banks of Lake 
Tanganyika the frontier of the Congo Free State, and has 
proclaimed himself Emperor of Tanganyika. 


The Irish party in the UNITED STATES are again becoming lively. 
A monster revolutionary picnic has been held under O’Donovan 
Rossa’s auspices, where the shining lights of the dynamite faction 
attended, and amused the public by blowing up models of British 
men-of-war, the Tower of London, and Westminster Abbey, and 
effigies of Judge Keogh, Earl Spencer, and Mr. Gladstone. The 
Irish National League are jubilant at the progress of the Parnellites, 
and have issued a very boastful address. ‘They promise that, as their 
numbers will be largely increased in the next London Parliament, and 
will be well supported through fear, they will beable to throttle English 
legislation and establish a free Parliament in Ireland. After the 
British elections the League will hold a Convention in Chicago in 
January, when Mr. Parnell is expected. The Apache outbreak in 
Arizona has now been completely crushed. 


Amongst MISCELLANEOUS ITEMs the naval authorities in ITALY 
have been scared by hearing that plans of the Italian maritime 
defences and new ironclads have been handed over to the French 
Government. Accordingly, the editor of a Roman Clerical journal 
and a Spezia Government official have been arrested on suspicion. — 
In Norway Mr, Gladstone’s coasting trip has done him much 
good, notwithstanding rough weather. He was at Bergen on 
Wednesday.—Roumania is highly indignant at the suggestion of 
foreign intervention on behalf of the Jews, and the Press plainly 
hint that any interference would lead to violent measures against the 
Israelitish colony.x—In CANADA the rebel chief Poundmaker has 
been found guilty of treason-felony, and sentenced to three years’ 
imprisonment.—In SourH AMERICA the volcano of Cotopaxi, in 
Ecuador, has been in serious eruption. The lava stream nearly 
destroyed the neighbouring town of Chimbo.—In SouTH AFRICA 
the Cape Parliament has adjourned without coming to any decision 
respecting Bechuanaland, and Sir C. Warren remains there as 
Protector, with 1,000 police. Zululand is pretty quiet, though the 
Boers are nearly penniless, and the Zulus steal and kill their cattle ; 
while, in the Transvaal, Mr. Joubert has decided to take charge of 
the native affairs, 

———~>___— 

A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF SIBERIAN MINERALS has been 
presented to the Sotith Kensington Museum by M. Alibert, the 
well-known traveller. It was first offered to the Munich Natural 
History Museum, but the authorities delayed their acceptance, and 
the owner accordingly offered his treasures to England, ; 
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AN elaborate Highland welcome is being prepared for the Queen 
and Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg on their arrival at 
Balmoral next Tuesday. As this is the first home-coming of the 
Princess Beatrice after her marriage, all the inhabitants on Deeside 
will assemble to greet the Royal party, while at the entrance te the 
Balmoral grounds a deputation from the tenantry and servants will 
present the Princess and her husband with an address and a park 
phaeton and pair of ponies, which the Prince and Princess will then 
drive to the Castle. In the evening there will bea torchlight pro- 
cession, Meanwhile Her Majesty remains at Osborne, and alter 
taking leave of Princess Augustus and Prince and Princess Philip of 
Saxe-Coburg on Saturday, entertained at lunch Princess Olga, 
second daughter of Prince Hermann of Saxe-Weimar. Lord 
Ashbourne subsequently joined the Royal party at dinner. Next 
morning the Queen, Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg. and 
the Princesses Irene and Alice of Hesse attended Divine Service at 
Osborne, where Archdeacon Farrar officiated, while the Dukes and 
Duchesses of Edinburgh and Connaught, and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse and his son, went to the Service on board the German frigate 
Niobe, in Cowes roads. Later the Princess of Wales and her 
daughters visited Her Majesty to take leave, and in the evening 
Prince and Princess Henry of Battenberg dined with the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on board the Oséorne. The Queen received 
Archdeacon Farrar in the evening. On Monday the Duchess of 
Edinburgh and Princess Louis of Battenberg spent the day with 
Her Majesty, while the rest of the Royal party went round the Isle 
of Wight in the Victoria and Albert. Sir Evelyn Wood dined with 
the Queen in the evening, and next day Lord Salisbury arrived. 
On Wednesday Her Majesty held a Council. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales concluded their visit to the 
Isle of Wight on Monday. Before leaving Cowes the Princess pre- 
sented medals and certificates to the officers and crew of the Royal 
yacht who had passed the examination of the St. John’s Ambulance 
‘Association, and witnessed some ambulance drill, The Royal 
party then crossed to Portsmouth, and came up to London, where they 
were joined by Prince Albert Victor, and went to Drury Lane Theatre. 
On Tuesday the Grand Duke of Hesse and the Duke of Connaught 
lunched at Marlborough House, and subsequently accompanied the 
Prince of Wales, with Princes Albert Victor and George, to Alder- 
shot, where, after dining with the officers of the roth Hussars, the 
Princes slept at the Royal Pavilion. Next day they inspected the 
Hussars and the Rifle Brigade, and visited the Wellington statue, 
thence returning to town. The Prince of Wales left on ‘lhursday for 
Aberdeen, where he embarks in the Oséo-ze for Norway, and 
will afterwards go to Sweden and Denmark. The Princess and 
daughters have gone to Gmunden, to stay with the Duke 
and Duchess of Cumberland, and will afterwards join the 
Prince in Sweden. It is reported that the Prince and Princess's 
visit to Sweden is connected with a proposed marriage between 
Princess Louise of Wales and Prince Oscar, second son of the King 
of Sweden ; and at all events the King and his sons will meet the 
Prince and Princess at Stockholm to organise a shooting party. 
Later on the Prince and Princess go to Copenhagen, where, with 
the Czar and Czarina and the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, 
they will be present at the formal betrothal of Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark—the Princess of Wales’ youngest brother—and the 
Princess Marie, eldest daughter of the Duc de Chartres, at the 
Castle of Fredensborg, on September 7. 

The Duke of Edinburgh visited Portsmouth Dockyard at the end 
of last week, and the Duke of Connaught made a similar inspection 
on Saturday.—Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have gone 
to Aix-les-Bains.—Princess Christian on Saturday distributed the 
certificates to the successful pupils of the City and Port of London 
classes of the St. John’s Ambulance Association, The Prince and 
Princess’s eldest son, Prince Christian Victor, goes to Oxford on 
leaving Wellington College, and thence will enter the army.—The 
Duchess of Albany has gone to Abergeldie for the autumn.—The 
Crown Princess of Germany and daughters, are at Baveno, on Lake 
Maggiore, and will shortly visit the Italian Royal family.—Prince 
Waldemar of Denmark is in Paris on his way to Dinard to visit his 

fiancée, Princess Marie, and it is rumoured that the wedding may 
take place in October. The bride elect is twenty years of age, 
seven years younger than Prince Waldemar, and is fair, like her 
future husband. The King of Denmark announced the engagement 
last week at Gmunden. 
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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. The rehearsals for the Bir- 
mingham Festival are in progress this week, and next week the 
performances will take place. This festival is in many respects hy 
far the most important of recent times. Until the celebration of 
1882, and for well-nigh forty years, the Birmingham Festival lived 
largely upon the fame of EZzjah. The credit for the production 
of so popular a masterwork is doubtless great, but even the glory of 
such an achievement cannot last for ever. It is true that Birmingham 
has ever been foremost in the race for novelties by known musicians. 
The most important work since Z%jah which Birmingham has 
given us undoubtedly is Sterndale Bennett’s 7he Woman of Samaria, 
produced in 1869. Besides this Sir Michiel Costa, conductor of the 
Triennial Festivals from 1849 till 18$2, gave Birmingham ZZ and 
Naaman, Benedict in 1870 composed (but did not personally write 
the orchestral portions of) his oratorio S¢ Peer, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan in 1873 wrote Zhe Light of the Worl, Sir George 
Macfarren, three years later, composed 7he Resurrection, and Hert 
Gade wrote the oratorio Z7oz. The present popularity of these 
compositions is within the knowledge of every one, while their ulti- 
mate chance of survival, being merely a matter of speculation, may be 
confidently left to the taste and fancy of those who elect to play the 
part of amateur prophets. In secular works, however, the Birming- 
ham Festival has been more fortunate. Smart's Bride of Dunkerron 
and Barnett’s Anciené Mariner are still standard works with choral 
societies. This year the Birmingham Festival authorities, finding 
competition great, have plunged into novelties in a manner almost 
beyond precedent. Detailed criticism must of course be reserved. 
But it should be said that from the English school they have accepted 
an oratorio, a cantata, a hymn, a symphony, and a violin concerto, 
and they have besides commissioned two of the most eminent 
foreigners of our epoch—M. Gounod and Herr Dvorak—to write 
an oratorio and a cantata. M. Gounod’s A/ors et Vita is, the 
composer frankly states, a sequel to the Redemption. Like that 
work it has a fundamental religious plan. Three years ago M. 
Gounod foretold in his oratorio the redemption of sinful man. In 
Mors et Vita he takes up the career of Man at the gates of Death, 
tacitly, of course, accepting the d¢ctuwe of a philosopher that death 
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is merely the most serious event of life. The requiem speaks of 
death, and M. Gounod in a series of orchestral movements 
seeks to depict the sleep of the dead, the last trump, and the 
Resurrection. Further than this, he brings ex édence the 
Supreme Judge who divides the Elect from the Rejected, those 
who are saved joining in the celestial delights of the New Jerusa- 
* Jem as told in the Vision of St. John. M. Gounod, like every other 
composer of choral novelties at the present Festival, makes great use 
of. ‘‘leading motives,” and has himself labelled four of the most 
important severally the ‘‘ Anguish of Punishment,” the ‘Sorrow 
and Tears,” the ‘‘ Happiness of the Blessed” (7.¢., the ‘ Sorrow 
and ‘Tears” motive in the major key, and with but a single note 
altered), and the ‘‘ Awakening of the Dead.” Herr Dvorak has, in 
The Spectre's Bride, given us so powerful a cantata, that music- 
lovers will be induced to wish that he had selected a less ghoulish 
subject. The spectre husband—who hurries his affianced bride 
through bog and morass along a way lined with shrieking 
owls, croaking frogs, and ‘‘corpse candles,’ to a churchyard—is not 
a delectable personage, nor, if the music were less highly dramatic, 
would the audience be serious over the adventures of a bride 
who is compelled to shut herself in a charnel-house, and sing 
melodious prayers, while the spectre outside is vainly adjuring a 
corpse inside to rise and unlock the door. The English novelties 
are upon more acceptable subjects. Dr. Stanford’s Zhe Three Holy 
Children will, despite its defects, probably be considered the 
composer's finest work, The setting of the Psalm, ‘* By the Waters of 
Babylon,” is in almost every respect admirable. Dramatic continuity 
is afforded by the supposition that the Hebrew women with their 
harps have been surprised bya party of Assyrian soldiers on their 
way to the plains of Dura, where Nebuchadnezzar, the King, has 
set up a golden image of Bel. The trial of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego in the burning fiery furnace and their subsequent justifica- 
tion and triumph are described at some length, and the wholeconcludes 
with the canticle taken from the ‘* Song of the Three Holy Children” 
in the Apocrypha, and best known by its inclusion as an alternative 
to the Ze Dewm in the Morning Service of our Book of Common 
Prayer. Mr. Cowen’s cantata, Sleeping Beauty, has been so strangely 
delayed, that no analysis of the full score will be available at 
Birmingham, ‘The libretto by Mr. Hueffer is very much open to 
criticism, and the absurdity with which he makes his heroine pause 
before ‘‘a flight of narrow stairs,” in order to sing one of Mr. 
Cowen’s prettiest songs, is strange from a pen which has often 
satirised the absurdities of our operatic libretti. It will suffice to say 
that in Mr, Hueffer’s work Beauty is born, is christened by the fays, 
and grows to woman’s estate. She then is induced by the wicked fay 
to prick her finger, and sleeps (probably in deference to the un- 
reasoning demands of a Festival Committee) not fora hundred years, 
but only for a few minutes, until irresistible Valour, in the person of Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, warbles delicious melodies and awakens her. Mr. 
Cowen’s leading motives include those of the ‘‘ King’s Feast,” 
‘* Blessings,” ‘‘ Love,” ‘* Dance,” ‘* Maidenhood,” &c. Dr. Bridge’s 
Hymn is a setting of Mr. Gladstone’s Latin version of ‘‘Rock of 
Ages.” Mr, A. C. Mackenzie’s violin concerto contains a restless 
allegro, an expressive /argo with an effective episode, and a bright 
finale, altogether a work of a very high order of merit. Mr. Prout’s 
Symphony is, of course, in the orthodox manner. An irreproach- 
able first movement is followed by a melodious J/arghetto, a 
Spanish scherzo, and a spirited finale. An unexpected novelty 
is an expurgated edition of A/ess7ah, free from the grossly inartistic 
interpolations and alterations of Sir Michael Costa and others, 
and now according to the valuable version by Robert Franz. 
For this we have especially to thank Herr Richter. The band is 
reduced, and the critics may possibly have to complain of a paucity 
of strings. But the rehearsals have been far more thorough and 
searching than usual, and the attendance promises to be the best 
on record, with the single exception of 1882, when the presence of 
M. Gounod gave the affair a sort of factitious importance. 

Notes anp News. Mr. Rosa contemplates a revival of 
Halévy’s La juve, with Mr. V. Smith (Signor Fabrini), and 
Madame Roze in the chief parts—The scheme for English Opera 
at Her Majesty’s has been abandoned.—The personal estate of Sir 
Julius Benedict was sworn over 6,000/,—Mr. Willing’s choir has 
been reconstructed as a select choir of 300 voices, under the 
conductorship of Mr. W. G. Cusins. It will be called the 
** London Seiect Choir,” and will next season sing at Mr, Austin’s 
concerts at the Albert and St. James’s Halls.—There is a report, 
not however officially authenticated, that M. Gounod may, after all, 
come to Birmingham to conduct his AZors e¢ Vita next week,—Mr. 
Dexter Smith, editor of the Boston Alusical Record, is in London, 
en route for the Continent. 
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THE Bisuopric OF SALISBURY, vacant by the death of Dr, 
Moberly, has been conferred on the Rev. John Wordsworth, eldest 
son of the late Bishop of Lincoln, Oriel Professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture in the University of Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. He is only forty-two, and will be the youngest occupant 
of the English Bench. Mr. Wordsworth has had no ofhcial 
experience of parochial work, and probably owes his elevation to 
his Biblical, theological, and classical scholarship, as well as to 
hereditary claims, and to the fact that he is a High Churchman. He 
had a distinguished career at Oxford, which he entered as a scholar 
of New College, becoming afterwards a Fellow of Brasenose, of 
which he is also Chaplain. Admitted to priests’ Orders in 1868, he 
was a Prebendary of Lincoln from 1870 to 1883, appointed one of 
the Select Preachers to the University of Oxford in 1876, and held 
the Grinfield Lectureship on the Septuagint from 1876 to 1878; 
University Preacher at Whitehall in 1879, he was Bampton Lecturer 
in 1881, His University Sermons and Bampton Lectures have been 
published. The newspaper notices of his career omit mention of 
his “Letter on the Church and the University,” in which he 
opposed the abolition of clerical restrictions for fellowships and 
headships. His chief contributions to classical scholarship are 
‘Lectures Introductory to the History of Latin,” and ‘‘ Fragments 
and Specimens of Early Latin;” he is at present engaged in 
collating the various MSS. of the Vulgate. He married a daughter 
of the late Rev. Henry Coxe, the well-known librarian of the 
Bodleian. 

Tue Vicar oF PLUMPTON, near Carlisle, issued an address to the 
newly-enfranchised electors of Cumberland denouncing “the Tories” 
in language of most unclerical violence, bidding ‘‘the sons of toil 
not to vote for them, and advising any one of them, if pressed by 
his master so to vote, to give a promise to that effect with the 
design of afterwards breaking it. ‘If he must have an answer, 
the reverend gentleman wrote, ‘‘tell your master a lie with your 
tongue in preference to marking with your pencil a terrible lie, 
against yourself, your family, your class, your country, and your 
xod.” The Bishop of Carlisle in a letter to the Archdeacon of the 
Diocese animadverts with natural indignation and severity on this 
extraordinary monition, and protests against the Vicar of Plumpton’s 
‘* monstrous utterances.” especially “the distinct charge to tell a lie 
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from one who is bound by all that is sacred tobe a preacher of 
honesty and truth.” 

PREACHING AT THE OPENING of a new church in Preston, the 
Bishop of Manchester referred to the possibility of a visit from the 
cholera now ravaging Spain, and deprecating wailing and vague 
apprehensions, advised the municipal and other local authorities to 
see to the cleanliness of their streets, the adequacy of their sewerage 
and ventilation arrangements and water-supply, and to the prevention 
as far as possible of over-crowding in dwelling-houses. Cholera, 
the Bishop said, was a physical disease, which God had placed to a 
very large extent under their own command. 

IN A CIRCULAR to the lay members of the Rochester Diocesan 
Conference, the Bishop of Rochester pints out at some length 
what he considers would be the results of Disestablishment, 
With Disestablishment, he says, Paganism would soon recover its 
ancient and sinister significance ; the Church’s work would have to 
be done from missionary centres of celibate clergy, who, if they 
supplied in some degree the public ministrations of the Church, 
could in no sense be the pastors of the people. Surveying his 
own Diocese, the Bishop cannot see how, with Disestablishment, 
the Church could continue to be maintained in at least thirty-three 
small rural parishes in Kent and Surrey; some would say in 
many more. 

AT A THANKSGIVING MEETING of the Salvation Army on 
Monday, to celebrate the passing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, “General” Booth gave some explanations respecting his 
alleged abduction of the girl Eliza Armstrong, who, he said, had 
been rescued by the Salvationists from what they believed to be 
real moral danger, but whom they were ready to return to her 
mother if the mother insisted on it. 

A VALEDICTORY SERVICE was held in Camden Road Baptist 
Chapel on Monday, to bid farewell to six new missionaries of the 
Baptist Missionary Society before leaving for the Congo, where that 
Society has had for years mission-stations established. Appropriate 
addresses were delivered to and by the departing missionaries. 

THE WESLEYAN CHAPEL in the City Road, of which the first 
stone was laid by John Wesley, was crowded on Sunday last to hear 
the only sermon which Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, U.S., the 
popes of American preachers, and defender of orthodoxy against 
Colonel Ingersoll, would consent to preach during his present visit 
to this country, as he has come to Europe for rest and recreation. 

On Monnay the Crystal Palace was the scene of the annual 
demonstration of the Total Abstinence League of the Cross, 
founded in 1870 by Cardinal Manning, who presided, accom- 
panied by several metropolitan prelates of his Communion. In 
the gathering, which was a large one, the Irish element predo- 
minated. The proceedings closed with a ‘‘march past” of the 
Cardinal’s League Guards, attired in green and gold, on whom, as 
they defiled before him, he bestowed his blessing. 


a 
WITH THE SALMON FISHERS ON THE TAY 


A FEW days ago I had an opportunity of spending some hours at 
one of the salmon-fishing stations on the Tay. It was just on that 
day that the late extraordinary takes of salmon on the Tay began. 
The fishermen had been for some time expecting to have a good 
fishing before the close of the season. Great numbers of salmon 
were known to be near the mouth of the river, but the long-con- 
tinued drought had prevented them from ascending the stream. At 
length the weather broke, and heavy rains fell, and just on the day 
when the wind and rain were at the worst I found myself at the 
fishing station, The space filled by the fishing station extended to 
about a hundred yards along the bank of the river, and for the 
privilege of fishing within this space during the season the tenant 
pays a rent of about 250/, When the fishing is in full operation, 
three cobles are employed, with fourteen men, and the work goes 
on at all times of the tide, night and day. The net is a draw net, 
varying in length from fifty to a hundred yards, and about nine 
yards deep, so that even when the river is in flood its lower edge 
can sweep the bottom of the river; while the upper part, floated by 
corks, is always above the surface. 

The coble is rowed rapidly in a semicircle out towards the centre 
of the river, and then, turning against the tide, back to the shore, 
and the net is immediately drawn to land, and of course everything 
that comes within its sweep is drawn ashore with it. From the 
moment that the coble sets out from the bank till the net is drawn 
in occupies about twelve or fifteen minutes, according to the state of 
the tide; and as ‘the work goes on incessantly throughout the 
twenty-four hours when fish are plentiful, some idea can be formed 
of the frequency with which every part of the river is swept by the 
draw net, for the fishing stations are so near each other that when 
the boats are shooting their nets in the mid stream they frequently 
come into collision with their next neighbour or with those on the 
opposite side of the stream, and broken oars, and sometimes broken 
heads, are the result of these encounters. The fish are most capri- 
cious in their movements. Sometimes, when the fishermen expect 
them with the flood tide, they will perversely put off their appearance 
to the ebb ; and sometimes for hours the nets are drawn blank at 
one station, while at the very next ten or twelve salmon come in 
with every shot. 

When the fishing is small it is a weary, disheartening, monotonous, 
work to the fishermen. Hour by hour the work goes on for twelve 
hours at a stretch, and often, throughout the whole round, not a 
single fish comes ashore ; the net is put in the stern of the boat, run 
out, drawn in, shaken out, and the result nothing; and this may go 
on for weeks at a time. Under these conditions nothing can well be 
more dull and listless than the ordinary conditions of work ; but when 
fish are in the river a change comes over the spirit of the fishers. All 
is animation, every man is on the alert ; keen eyes watch the move- 
ments of their neighbours on the opposite side of the river. The 
rowers in the cobles ply the oars with a will, and as the net is drawn 
ashore, the most expert of the men is waiting to lay hold of the fish 
the instant they are drawn to land, and put them out of pain before 
they have the chance to mar their appearance by coming into contact 
with the rough stones on the beach. 

When the water is rough and the tides high, the river usually 
quite overflows the little strip of beach on which the nets are drawn; 
but ifthe fish are plentiful, the fishermen quite disregard all the 
discomfort of their business, and continue to draw in the net till 
they are up to the waist in water. 

The fish, as they are brought to shore, are at once put into boxes ; 
and as soon as the tide will permit are sent to the nearest railway 
station for Edinburgh, Glasgow, or London ; and it is quite possible 
for a fish to appear in the Central Fish Market in London within 
fifteen hours of the time it was caught in the Tay. 

To the fisherman himself the life is healthy, and even pleasant. 
The fishing lodge in which he sleeps is not always in the best of 
order, and his hours of labour long; but the work is not fatiguing, 
and while the greater number of the men are young and- vigorous, in 
the first strength of youth, it is no uncommon thing for a man to 
ponte from year to year, for many seasons, after he has passed middle 
ife. 

The principal drawback to the Tay salmon fishers is, that they 
have steady occupation for only a little over one half of the year. 
From the first week of February till the third week of August they 
can count on constant work, but then there comes a long interval of 
rest. Many of them at once find employment as extra labourers in 
the harvest field ; others again find work in cutting the reeds which 
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grow along the sides of the river; and a few are always required for 
the work of preparing for the next season’s fishing ; but the greater 
number find it rather a difficult problem to get work enough to fill 
up the winter. mn 

After a good season there is usually a keen competition for the 
fishing stations at the annual letting, which takes place in the month 
of October ; and if the rents of the fishing are high, the fisherman 
expects high wages, but if rents are low, as they have been for a few 
seasons back, the fisherman must be content to accept low wages. 

This season, naturally enough, the immense hauls of the closing 
days of the fishing have raised the expectations of the fishermen as 
to the probable result of the coming season ; and the proprietors of 
the fishings may count on higher rents, while the fishermen employed 
may hope for better wages. ALG 


Lorp CoLeRIDGE was married last week to Miss Lawford, eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. H. B, Lawford, of the Bengal Civil Service. 
This is the second marriage of the Lord Chief Justice, who is in his 
65th year. 

THE Bar ComMITTEE have unanimously chosen Sir Henry James 
to be their chairman, in succession to the new Lord Chancellor, at 
whose suggestion they have selected the Solicitor-General and Mr. 
W. F. Robinson, Q.C., to represent the English Bar at the Congress 
on International Commercial Law which is to be held at Antwerp 
in September. 

A Person who, not being a solicitor, used without authority the 
name of a solicitor in a letter written to extract payment of a debt, 
was summoned by the Incorporated Law Society, and has been 
fined 7/. 10s. by the Wandsworth police magistrate. 

REFERENCES have been previously made in this column to the 
litigation arising out of the peculiar circumstances under which Mr. 
Hillman, an elderly gentleman of means, long resident in Lewes, 
was forcibly sent to a lunatic asylum, the Commissioners of 
Lunacy soon afterwards liberating him as sane. Among other legal 
proceedings taken by him in consequence has been an action against 
Dr. Crosskey for giving the medical certificate on which he was 
detained. The action has been tried at the Lewes Assizes, before 
Mr. Baron Huddleston, and one of the principal witnesses examined 
was the prosecutor himself, who gave his evidence with the utmost 
rationality. On the point whether he was not apparently of 
unsound mind at the date of his detention the evidence was very 
conflicting. The judge’s summing-up and the verdict of the jury 
were in favour of the defendant. One of the incidents of the case 
was that, the prosecutor’s relatives not caring to interfere, he was 
necessarily sent in the first instance not to a private, but to a pauper 
lunatic asylum. This, Mr. Baron [Huddleston said, was a detestable 
state of the law, but one which ought not to influence the jury 
against the defendant. 

In a Ratuer Curious RAaiLway COMPENSATION CASE, tried 
at Birmingham by Mr. Justice A. L. Smith and a special jury, the 
plaintiff’s husband had met with his death by voluntarily lowering a 
lift on which he placed his milk cans in order to expedite matters, 
as he was afraid of losing the train, one of the London and North- 
Western Company’s. He was knocked down by the lift, and died 
of the injuries received. His widow claimed compensation on the 
alleged ground that the lift was not in proper working order; the 
company, on the other hand, contended that her husband’s death 
was due to his own meddlesomeness and negligence. Ultimately it 
was agreed that the matter should be left to the arbitrament of the 
judge, who gave the widow 500/, for herself and the benefit of a son 
under age. 

Some RECENT demonstrations of the Salvation-Army in Derby 
having given great annoyance, summonses were taken out against 
several of its members for creating a nuisance, by playing musical 
instruments in the street. The demonstrations, however, being 
continued in an aggressive spirit and on a considerable scale, 
there were early in the week some serious collisions between the 
mob and the Salvationists, in which the latter were very roughly 
handled. A Salvationist captain has been fined by the police 
magistrates ros. and costs, or seven days’ imprisonment, and refusing 
to pay the fine, or to allow it to be paid, he was removed in custody. 
A similar fine was imposed on one or two assailants of the Salva- 
tionists. 

AN Inquest has been held on Mr. Harry Jackson, whose death 
is chronicled in our Obituary. The evidence adduced went to show 
that he suffered from indigestion and sleeplessness, and was in the 
habit of taking effervescent morphia lozenges for relief. There had 
been a post-mortem examination, and the symptoms of his death, 
according to the medical evidence, pointed to morphia-poisoning as 
its cause. The jury returned a verdict of death from misadventure, 


the result of taking an overdose of morphia. 


Tue Turr.——Like most Northern meetings, that at Stockton- 
on-Tees produced good sport this week, and the fine weather made 
the gathering a most enjoyable one. Joshua, the not unhappily if 
somewhat irreverently named son of the Nun, has been showing some 
fair form lately as a three-year-old, and beat the favourite Panic and 
five others for the Trial Stakes; Lord Zetland was to the fore on 
the first day with Warpath, in the Harry Fowler Handicap, and 
Amalfi, in the Town Welter Plate, much to the delight of “the 
Tykes,” who love to see the Aske spots in the van, though his 
lordship’s horses are now trained at Newmarket ; and the equally 
popular colours of Mr. Bowes were carried to victory by the top 
weight, Cardinal Wolsey, in the Cleveland Stakes for two-year-olds. 
Not for many seasons has Mr. Bowes had such a strong hand of 
youngsters ; and his Jacobite made a splendid bid on the second day 
for the important Hardwicke Stakes, being only beaten a head by 
St. Alvere, the pair dividing the favouriteship in a field of nine. 
On the second day, too, Lord Zetland had another winner in 5t. 
Helena, who took the Great Northern St. Leger easily enough. 
This mare, as all followers of the Turf are aware, was almost, if not 
quite, at the top of the tree among the two-year-olds, but lost her 
form this year as a three-year-old. Whether she has recovered it 
sufficiently to win the Leger in the “‘mare’s month we shall not 
know till the middle of September, but it looks very likely now 
that she will get a “place.” The Derby winner, Melton, Sn a 
his not having been sent to Stockton, has had another ue in oe 
market for the Doncaster race, and at the time of ae ie ais 
of 5 to4are laid on him, and if all goes well with Zak toe thal 
bable he will start one of the hottest yout - Che eycated 
race.—The race for the Grand Prix de Dae a the fact that 
a good deal of interest in this country, © 
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VISCOUNT HALIFAX SIR HARRY SMITH PARKES, K.C.B., G.C.M.G.. BRITISH LORD HOUGHTON 


Died August 8, aged 84 MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO CHINA Died August 11, aged 76 


Died at Pekin, March 23, aged 57 


CYPRUS~THE CAMP OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS ON MOUNT TROODOS 


WITH THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET—ENTERING CORFU HARBOUR 
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Hermitage and Althorpe, two first-rate representatives of the 
English thoroughbred, took part in it. In a field of seven they 
were the two first favourites, and Althorpe, ridden by C. Wood, 
won easily from the French horse Leopard, Hermitage unfor- 
tunately breaking down in the race. 

CRICKET.——The inter-county season has now come to the 
beginning of the end, but interest in this department of the national 
game continues unabated.—The match between Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, for Platt’s benefit, resulted in a draw, much in 
favour of the former. The Yorkshire first innings amounted to only 
96, but that of Derbyshire to 223, figures which are utterly at 
variance with the previous performances of the two counties, and 
must therefore be regarded as very fluky.—It must not, however, be 
forgotten that the Midland county, which has shown great spirit in 
the cricket field of late years, has established some fair form 
this season, and at the end of last week beat Hampshire 
by seven wickets.—Lancashire has beaten Gloucestershire, at 
Clifton, by 41 runs; but at the Oval on Wednesday last 
was defeated by Surrey, after one of the most exciting 
finishes of the season, by one wicket.—At the Oval Kent 
and Surrey have played a drawn match, the former scoring in its 
second innings 288 for the loss of only four wickets.—At Sheffield, 
Middlesex, which has had a very uneven season of victories and 
defeats, has beaten Yorkshire by 49 runs.—In none of the above- 
mentioned crack matches were ‘‘ centuries” made; but there have 
been many added to the long list of the season since our last Notes, 
W. Hearn, for instance, playing for the M.C.C. v. Notts Castle, 
scored 177 (not out); A. M. Suthery, for the Uppingham Rovers, 
165; the Rev. A. T. Fortescue for I Zingari, 104; Jesse Hide, 
for Eastbourne, 104 ; T. Nunn, for the Greville Club, 132 ; Barnes, 
for the M.C.C., 123 ; E. Roper, for Liverpool, 120; Captain Friend 
and Lieutenant Dumbleton, 102 and 123 (not out) for the Royal 
Engineers ; and J. E. Shaw, G. Webster, and W. P. Godfrey, of 
the Law C.C., in the same innings, 112, 145, and 137. 

AQuaATics.——The Layton Pairs of the London Rowing Club 
were contested by four couples on Monday last, and after a fine 
race victory rested with C. P. and H.C. Schlotel, G. Beeson and 
G, R. B. Earnshaw being second. 


FoorTnaLt,—wWe hardly expect much interest from this game 
in the summer, but on Saturday last a ‘‘ big gathering ” was present 
at Perry Barr, Birmingham, to witness a game, for the benefit of 
Arthur Brown, between those inveterate footballists the Blackburn 
Rovers and the Aston Villa men, who won by two goals to none. 


CycLING.——The great American Wheel Tournament, which 
takes place at Springfield, U.S., on the 8th, 9th, and roth of next 
month, will be attended by more than a dozen of our best riders, 
amateur and professional, under the captaincy of Mr. Harry 
Etherington. The last batch sail from Liverpool on Tuesday next. 
It is said that Mr. Prince, who claims to be “the fastest rider in 
the world,” shrinks from meeting the Britishers at Springfield, and 
has “gone West.” 

SHOOTING. The returns from the moors show that the season 
is fulfilling the anticipation formed of it, though in Scotland it 
opened with wretchedly bad weather, winter in some districts almost 
seeming to have usurped the place of autumn. Some very big bags 
are reported, among which may be noted the 216% brace of Mr. B, 
Field and party, on Drumour, Strathbraan, and the 16434, 140, and 
145 brace which fell to the four guns of Major Ramsay’s party in 
three days on the Wahten shootings. 
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Tut AGRICULTURAI. ReruRNs have just been published, and 
they show that some important changes in English agriculture are 
going on without exciting much attention, or being at all adequately 
guaged in their consequences. The area of wheat for 1885 is only 
2,475,318 acres, so that the good crops of the present year will still 
be ineffective in bringing up the total of production to the total of 
1884, when 2,677,038 acres were under wheat. For English land 
to be going out of wheat cultivation at the rate of 200,000 acres per 
annum means a production of about 750,000 quarters less every year, 
and a consequent increase of about 1,500,000/, in our annual tribute 
to the foreigner. It had been reported that there was this year a 
large increase in the barley acreage. This, however, does not prove 
to be the case, only 2,257,346 acres being under this cereal. The 
cultivation of oats does not appear to fluctuate beyond the limits 
which mere accident may be expected to cause. This year the area 
is 2,940,680 acres. Of potatoes there is a diminished cultivation as 
compared with 1884 : 548,738 acres against 565,048 acres. More 
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land is being put into cultivation as hop gardens, an | this increas? 
appears to be steady, 1883 showing 68,016 acres, 1884 69,258 ae 
and 1885 71,314 acres. The general discouragement under whic 
farmers are known to be labouring is not indicated as at all lighten- 
ing so far as the arable farmer is concerned. Rack ae 

CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS. An outlook which inspires 
more hope is that of the pastoral holders and holdings. Cattle 
have increased in number from 6,269,141 in 1884 to 6,597,354 now, 
an improvement largely due to the extirpation of disease es the 
encouragement afforded by wise, if delayed, legislation. — Sheep 
show an increase from 26,068,354 in 1884 to 26,534,635 in 1385. 
The increase is a good deal due to the favourable lam ing season, 
Losses in the North were unusually light, while in the South and 
West there was great fecundity in the ewes. Pigs have diminished 
in number 8 per cent. in two years, and the number now kept is 
only 2,403,380. Considering how largely pork is still consumed 
in the country, and the prolificacy of the pig, together with the 
little difficulty which attaches to feeding it, some surprise may be 
felt at the decline which these figures show. : : 

CoxNn PROSPECTS AND PRICES. Storms have prevailed in 
certain localities during the past fortnight, and have been sometimes 
sufficiently violent to damage seriously the stacked sheaves, and to 
beat down the standing corn. Hence reports of damage in the 
latter case, and the appearance of some damp samples at market in 
the former. Injury however has been the exception, fine weather, 
with just a little refreshing moisture, the rule. The wheat is more 
than half cut in the Southern counties, and wheat harvest is at least 
a third completed in Mid and East England. It has begun in the 
West and in Yorkshire. The yield will often be large, and a full 
average on the whole area under cultivation is a moderate 
expectation. ‘Three per cent. over average is the verdict of one of the 
best known agricultural papers, which bases its opinion on the 
replies of a very large number of country correspondents. Recent 
markets have been very inert, only trifling quantities of produce 
changing hands. For old wheat 33s. to 345. is asked, while some 
new samples have realised 34s. for a moderate weight, 601b. 
and 61lb. tothe bushel. New English oats, 40lb. to the bushel, 
have made 23s., but the price of new barley cannot be fixed as yet 
even approximately. Recent imports of wheat have been heavy, 
but the import of flour has fallen off very considerably, and trade is 
thus relieved in its most sensitive point. 

Our or Repair, Such is the commonplace yet unpleasantly 
suggestive phrase which one hears applied, and soon learns oneself 
to apply, during a ramble in the country. The smaller farms with 
their gates between fields half broken down, and their fences 
unmended, with gaps in the hedges not filled up, and other obvious 
signs of neglect, are not encouraging to regard, for they show a 
dearth of means, changing occupancy, and not unseldom unlet 
properties. As to the villages, a recent writer complains of ‘ poor 
tumble-down inconvenient cottages, narrow streets, pools of dirty 
water in wet weather and dry patches of mud in dry weather, 
scarcely a shade tree to relieve the monotony of hues of whitewashed 
thatched cottages, hedgerows in decay, gardens gone to ruin,” and 
a good deal more of the same dismal tenor. Things are not so 
bad universally, or indeed in anything like a majority of instances. 
Still there is serious justification in many instances, and whatever 
the country, in its meaning of ‘‘ the whole nation,” may be doing, 
there is unhappily very little doubt that the country, in its meaning 
of ‘‘the agricultural community,” is steadily getting poorerand poorer. 

Foor-AND-MouTH DIsEAsE has been eradicated in all counties 
but two, Bedford and Chester. In the former three cows and 
twenty sheep are suffering at Ampthill Park; while in the latter 
seven cattle are affected at Frodsham, and two at Mickle Trafford. 
Thus there are in the United Kingdom only thirty-two animals 
suffering from this but recently wide-spread malady. ‘The number 
is in itself very trivial, but of course the contagious character of the 
disease makes a single case serious. Now that the number of cattle 
affected has become so small that the question of compensation has 
ceased to be serious, we cannot help thinking that it would be the 
quicker and safer way if animals were, when discovered to be 
affected, to be at once killed at inland places, just as imported 
animals are by order of the Privy Council. 

East ANGLIA.——A farming correspondent writes from ‘‘ the 
granary of England,” a report which is fairly satisfactory. A large 
breadth of wheat, he says, has been cut during the last few days 
in Norfolk and Suffolk. Some few stacks are up, and a few samples 
of Talavera have come to market from the light lands, the condition 
of which is good, but quality only moderate. New peas and oats 
are also offering. On the well-farmed good soils wheat should be 
over an average crop, and allowing for some deficiency on the light 
lands we should have altogether a full average crop, and of good 
quality generally, Beans and peas are generally a very poor crop, 
but a large acreage. Winter-sown beans are much better than spring- 
sown. Hay was a heavy crop, and stacked in fine order. Roots 
generally promise well, though in places suffering from want of 
moisture. 
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The Barnsley Agricultural Society 
hold their annual Show on the 25th of August, while the Tamworth 
Show opens on the same day. The Dublin Society’s Horse Show 
lasts from 25th to 28th of this month, and there is to bea Show of 
JIunters at Carmarthen on the 27th. The Craven Agricultural 
Society have a Show at Skipton on the 28th. The Bishop Auck- 
land Show is fixed for the 18th of September 5 while the Warwick- 
shire agriculturists hope to have a good exhibition at Leamington 
on the 2nd and 3rd. Bath Horse Show is fixed for the 9th and roth 
September, and Cardiff Horse Show for the 16th, 17th, and 18th of 
the same month. 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The Norfolk Agricultural Society intend 
offering farm prizes for competition among farmers of the county at 
next year’s Show of the Royal Agricultural Society at Norwich.— 
Entries for the tenth annual Dairy Show at Islington close on 7th 
September. Great efforts are being made to eclipse all previous 
Shows, and the increased importance now attached to dairy farming 
renders it probable that the efforts will be successful so far, that 
entries will exceed those of any previous year.—A prize of 23/ is 
offered for the best essay on the Agriculture of Pembrokeshire, 
Essays are to be sent in before the end of October to the Secretary 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, 12, Hanover Square.—Mr. 
Gilbert Murray has just written and published a little tract on the 
Shire Horse. We cordially recommend it to breeders of that fine 
type of “the noble animal.” Its minute and accurate description 
of the “ points” of a Shire Horse is distinctly valuable.—We hear 
that the season generally has been bad for young rabbits. Scours 
have been remarkably prevalent among kept rabbits, and this may 
afford a clue to the deaths among the wild ones, The idea that wet 
and green food eaten in excess causes this disease appears to be 
reasonable, yet its prevalence in a very dry season shows that 
there are other causes. A writer in a contemporary has lost rabbits 
by this very disease, although they have been for weeks without wet 
green food of any description. 

—————————— 
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occurred. 
he weather of the past week has been fine or fair at all but our extreme 
Northern stations, where a little rain fell from time to time. At the opening of 
the week a depression was just passing away in a North-Easterly direction trom 
the East Coast of Scotland, and in its rear the barometer rosz briskly generally, 
with strong squally North-Western winds over the United Kingdom, but fine 
weather. As this depression moved still more to the Eastward, pressure 
continued to rise, and becatne very uniform over the British Islands and France ; 
and no material alteration occurred during the remainder of the week. During 
the latter part of this period a well-marked Northerly current of wind set in at 
all but the Western stations, where light and variable breezes prevailed. ‘he 
weather was fine and dry generally, until towards the close of the period, when 
cloud worked up in most places, and temperature (hitherto fairly high), fell most 
decidedly. Temperature has been some degrees below the average quantity. _ 
The barometer was highest (30°34 inches) on Friday (14th inst.); lowest (29°82 
inches) on ‘Thursday (13th inst.) ; range o’52 inches, ‘ 3 
The temperature was highest (80°) on Monday (17th inst.); lowest (41°) on 
Friday (14th inst.); range 39°. 
No measurable quantity of rain has fallen. 


BIRTH 
On the rsth inst., at 3, Josephine Avenue, Brixton Rise, the wife of CARMICHAEL 
Tuomas, of a daughter. 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN AND BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLEXIONS. 


SOME FACTS, OLD AND NEW, ABOUT SOAP AND WATER. 


‘Much as we may despise Orientals for their effeminacy, we cannot refuse them our admiration 
for their personal cleanliness, due to an unrestricted use of soap. Soap originated in the East, 
beyond a question: but how, when, or where, is a mystery dense as that enveloping the Egyptian 
Pyramids, a mystery, too, that grows all the denser with the advancing ages. Cleanliness is an 
absolute necessity in warm climates ; it is one of the essentials to a life worth the living. While 
the people inhabiting Asia Minor—the cradle of the human race—were remarkable for their cleanli- 
ness, and consequently for their beauty, they were surrounded by nations unacquainted with the 
uses of soap; and thus it came to pass that the Circassians, the Georgians, and the Mingrelians, 
famous for their fine persons, inhabited countries immediately contiguous to the ugly Kalmucks and 
Tartars, who, we are told by Herodotus, were not much above the ape in manners and appearance. 

‘‘ That soap creates beauty is beyond doubt. And just right here let us ask the question, Of 
what does real beauty consist ? The lovely Miss Calvert of Baltimore (now Mrs. Carrol Bulmer), 
had her photograph taken once, but could never be prevailed upon to go through the performance 
again. When questioned as to the cause of his wife’s antipathy to the camera, Dr. Bulmer 
said :—‘ Her features are not regular, and she takes a horrid picture. Her beauty rests upon her 
deep liquid eyes, coral lips, rich auburn hair, and a delicious creamy complexion, the qualities 
precisely a camera cannot reflect. There is Miss Clinton, on the other hand, who is pockpitted, 
dull of eye, and faded of hair, takes an excellent likeness, because she has a straight nose and 
pretty fair outline of features.’ Now, is it not fortunate for humanity that those qualities, in 
which beauty for the most part consists, are the very ones that can be cultivated ; are exactly the 
attributes that can be acquired; while all the skill and science in the world cannot turn a xez 
rerousse into a Roman or even a Grecian nose? And what produces all this brightness of com- 
plexion but pure red blood coursing beneath a skin rendered transparent and beautiful by the free 
and unobstructed action of its millions of oil-glands and pores? 

‘“‘The Goths and Vandals, who overturned the Roman Empire, while estimable gentlemen in 
many respects, did not kill themselves by washing. Indeed, candour compels us to admit that our 
Gothic ancestors were prejudiced against soap, the manufacture of which under their régime 
became a lost art. To the Saracens we owe algebra, swords of Damascus, and scented soap. 
Mahomet enjoined strict cleanliness as part of his religious system, and his followers used that 
perfumed soap which made the ladies of the harem beautiful as the houris of the Alkoran, The 
renowned Saladin, among other costly presents, sent a few hundred cakes of this article to Philip 
Augustus of France. Philip handed them over to his Queen, who, in turn, had them distributed on 
gold salvers to her favourite courtiers and maids of honour, Soap became popular after this, and 


it grew fashionable with Court gallants to present their ladies fair with cakes of it, just as they 
present them with diamonds in our day. 5 ; . 
‘It is a fact beyond cavil, that English women have the richest coloured hair and complexion, 
and it is also a fact that they make the freest use of the bath and of toilet soap. Indeed, it is 
cause and effect. Hence their smooth skin and unrivalled luxuriance and texture of hair, the envy 
of the nations. It is not necessary to be a blonde in order to have a good complexion. The 
Spanish ladies, so remarkable for the clearness of their olive complexion, are almost universally 
brunette, Cleopatra was a brunette, and yet it was her sparkling brilliancy, so to speak, captivated 
the great Cesar and Marc Antony, and came very near vanquishing young Octavius Cesar, though 
the fair Egyptian was double his age, when he gained the battle of Actium and the Empire of the 
world. It was believed Cleopatra preserved her beauty of cuticle through a philter given her by 
the sorcerer Lesbos : but it is now known that it was owing to the free use of water, aided by a 
peculiar soap, doubtless something akinto the Cuticura Soap of ourtimes. In fact, the latter 
theory is easiest of belief, as it standsto reason. Nature has situated in the internal layer of the 
skin millions of little tubes or glands (especially on the face), whose duty it is to pour out upon the 
surface, or external layer, an oily fluid (perspiration), which renders the skin transparent, soft, 
flexible, and healthy. If the openings of these tubes (pores) become clogged, blackheads, 
pimples, and other disfigurations follow. The skin loses its flexibility, becomes rough, cracked, 
and scaly ; or, by reason of the clogging of some pores, others are rendered more active, and the 
skin presents a dirty, greasy appearance. Hence, the remedy for muddy, greasy complexions, 
dotted with pimples and blackheads, as well as a preventive of the same, is soap, which, with 
warm water, is the natural solvent for the matter that obstructs the tubes and pores of the skin. 
_. ‘(It would be cruel in us to excite the interest of the gentler sex in the matter of complexion 
if we could not offer a possible panacea without fear of undue preference. It is a fact well known 
to dermatologists that for several y2ars the Cuticura Soap has been unrivalled as a_skin beautifier. 


| Not only does it contain the delicate odour and emollient and cleansing properties of the finest 


toilet soaps, but it goes a step further than any soap yet prepared ; and by reason of its delicate, 
yet effective, medical properties derived from Cuticura, is enabled to heal skin blemishes by restoring 
to health those diseased or inflamed vessels of the skin which cause complexional disfigurations. 
It is to be regretted that, in their intense eagerness for a good complexion, the unthinking of the 
fair sex should use cosmetics and powders, which serve a temporary purpose, but, of course, tend 
to ruin the complexion irretrievably. The notorious Madame Rachael, of London, who some 
years ago succeeded in fleecing female members of the British aristocracy out of thousands of 
pounds, had two ways of beautifying the complexion. One consisted of a paste, which hardened 
on the face, and gave it an alabaster appearance ; and another of a wash she called Jordan Water, 
and sold for ten guineas a bottle. The former was most in vogue because its effects were 
immediate. But it ultimately killed the users. The latter, on the contrary, was really good, for it 
penetrated the skin, purified the blood, and achieved the desired object ; but the price charged for 
it was ‘a perfect swindle. In the near future, however, our fair Anglo-Saxon cousins will not 
have a monopoly of brilliant complexions, and will have learned that this is truly the age of 
democracy in beauty, as well as society, art, and literature.”— Harper's Bazaar eee A 
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BIRTH. 
-th inst. at South Park Cove, Dumbarton- 


ay the ly : 
hie wife of J, C_Rocers, Valparaiso, of a son, 


an AP EDITION OF E, SPENDER’S NOVELS 
Price 2s. bds.. 35. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d. half_mor, (post 4d.) 
ON and HEIR. By E. Spender. 
Author of “A True Marriage, ” &c. 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
>XPOSURE OF PARISIAN SOCIETY. 
vs. bds., 28. 6d. cloth, 3s. 6d, half mor. (post 4d.) 


HE DUKE of KANDOS. By 


Pp 
ARTHUR ARNOULD (Mathey). 

London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
~ “sSKOUEL to the " DUKE OF KANDOS,” 
Price 2s) bds.. 2s. 6d. cloth, 3s, 6d. half sey 4d.) 
HE TWO DUCHESSES. By 
ARTHUR ARNOULD (Mathey). 

London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C 
“REST AND MOST ACCURATE GUIDE. — 

Price 6d. paper covers. 11s. cloth (post 2d.). 


Casce. GUIDE TO LONDON. 
1 


With Map and Illustrations, &c. 

and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 

NEW SECRETARY of STATE for INDIA. 

Second Edition, 1s. covers ; 18. 6d. cloth ; as. ex. cloth, 

LORD Randolph Churchill, M.P. 
Life and Speeches, including Accession to 

Office —London : 1 and RM AXWELL. 

BEHIND. THE SCENES ON THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE. Price 2s. picture covers (post 4d.). 

"TRE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 

By Bracesripce Hemync, Middle Temple. 


Edited by Jon. Suaw, Stockbroker, 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


WARD AND DOWNEYS NEW NOVELS: 
By the author of ' The House on the Marsh.” 

PRINCE OF DARKNESS. 
By Fiorence WarbDEN, author of “A Dog 

with a Bad Name,” &c. 3 vols. 
i ies 2 Vols., crown 8vo, . 
8 A® IN A LOOKING-GLASS.” 

By F.C. Puiirs. 


{This day. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By 


B. L. Farsgon, author of“ Great Porter 
Square,” “Grif,” “ The House of White Shadows,” 
&e._ 2 vols. 2 

“Tt is rare to meet with so fresh and original a 
story.and one that is of such engrossing interest.’— 
Morning Post, 


(COMEDIES FROM A COUNTRY 
SIDE. By W. Outram TRrIsTRAM, author of 
“Julian Trevor.” 7s. 6d. 
“When Mr. Tristram published his‘ Julian Trevor’ 
we compared him to Thackeray, and his new work 
gives us no cause to modify our opinion.” —Society, 


THE OUTLAW OF ICELAND. 
A Romance translated from the French of 
Victor Hugo (Han de’ Islande), by Sir GILBERT 


CAMPBELL, 2s. 6d. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12, York Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 


is most elegantly got-up fashion magazine 
stands in the very first rank of authorities upon the 
latest styles and art of dress."—7he Draper, 


L* MONITEUR 
DE LA MODE. 


A HIGH-CLASS FASHION JOURNAL, 
PATRONISED AND SUBSCRIBED TO BY 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN. 


NOVELTIES for SEPTEMBER. 
Four Beautifully Coloured Fashion 
Plates, 

Expressly designed for this Journal, and Copyright. . 
Showing the New Modes of Dress, and the 
Fashionable Colours and Materials. 


TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES 
OF 
LETTER-PRESS, 
Splendidly Illustrated with 
OVER ONE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 
of the Latest Fashions from Paris, and New Serial 
Story, ° THe Miniionarre’s Heiress,” 


Review of Paris Fashions | The Coiffure of Women 
The Royal Marriage. in France. 
de Modes and/A Glance at the 
Styles. 2 _ Theatres. 
Children's Dress in] Fashionable Fine Art 
London and Par Needlework 


Notes of the Month 


Atthe Inventions Exhibi- 
tion 
Price ONE SHILLING, by post, 1s. 2d. 
MYRA and SON, Publishers, Covent [Garden, 
London. 


yra’'s Journal, so long a favourite, seems to be 
ever increasing in attractions.’—Folkestone Express. 


MYR45 


Baas 


- Price SIXPENCE. By Post, 8d. 
NOVELTIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


NEW PARIS MODELS of Costumes, Toilettes, 
Mantles, Chapeaux, Coiffures and Lingerie. for 
Ladies. Costumes. Paletots and Chapeaux_ for Chil: 
dren, Models of Costumes, Chapeaux_and Mantles 
from Les Grand Magasins du Louvre, Paris. 


A SPLENDID COLOURED FASHION PLATE, 
showing the New Modes of Dress and the Fashionable 
Colours and Materials. 


A CUT-OUT PAPER PATTERN of the Stanhope 


Jacket. 
DRESS and FASHION | WASTE of POWER. 
in Paris ELEGANCE IN THE 
CHIL- HOU 
cet nat 2 from Paris. 
GSin TOWN | AN ERS on DRESS, 


“Health, and _ Personal 
Attention, Etiquette, 
Miscellaneous, &c. 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 
. > DLEWORK DESIGNS for an 
Embroidered Jewel Box and Linen D'Oyleys ; Bands 
in Crochet 4 la, Fourche and Tapestry Work, 
Crochet Edging, &c. 
Large DIAGRAM SHEET, containing Patterns 


of 


ANSWERS. 
Son GARDES-| 


THE 


(1) Demi-saison Mantle 
(2) Costume for a Little 
Girl. 


| (3) Lady’s Chemise. 
| (4) Jupon Tournure. 


Can’ be had of all Bookseilers throughout the World, 
or of 

Publishers, 
London 


MYRA and SON, Covent Garden, 


HESSE POLONAISE 
s F WITH SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER OF 


ELDON’S LADIES’ 


JOURNAL, containing a Paper Pattern of 
Hesse Polona Forty Pages .of Letterpress, Sixty 
Tllustrations of Latest Autumn Costumes, &c., com- 
bining elegance with economy, and a, voluminous 
amount of LU Reading. 


PAPER RN OF 


PAT 
Ts "EN AWAY 


eful and Instructive Re 
2 Price 3d. Month] ' 
WELDON and CO., 7, So 
Ow TO MA 
COSTUMES, DOLMANS. MANTLES, 
ACKETS, & ee SEPTEMBER Number of 
VELDON'S J RNAL. A Lady writes: ‘* By the 
aid of your excellent patterns and the explicit direc- 
tions given in your popular and cheap Magazines, 
make all my own and children’s dresses. |Your 
witterns are the cheapest and best in the world.” 


post fre 


| 


NEW AND SOEUR NOVELS. 
w ready at all the Libraries in 3 vols, 
HAT'S HIS OFFENCE? By 
y the Aut ‘* The Two Miss Flemi x 
THE VERGE OF NIGHT hy. Se eee 
Author of “Ivy, Cousin and Bride,” &c. y 
THE LAW Ff RBIDS. By KatHartne Kina, 
Author of ‘The Queen of the Regiment,” &c. 
SNOW IN HARVEST. By Ipa_ AsuwortH 
TayLor, author of Venus’ Doves,” &c. 
eee Toe Ais FAIRFAX: ByRRNE. 
Cee. ATHERS, By Henry 
HURST and BLACKETT, 33. Gt. Marlborough St 


——— ———————————ESSeEEEEEE 
IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES RE NG 
MOURNING. hein 

essrs. JAY, being in direct com- 
munication with the manufacturers of the 

goods they Supple, thereby save they customers all 
n profits, E sc s by 

the piece at Shilesiisiorese ote Pau SRI Bos 


JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 


TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS. 
Wit. Jay have a Staff of Assist- 
= ants specially engaged to wait adies ¢ 
their homes, either in town or COLD, eam ie 
goods for inspection, all of which are marked in plain 
figures, and sold at the same price as if purchased at 
the warehouse in Regent Street. 
AY'S, REGENT STREET. 


BLACK TRAVELLING AND 


4 SEASIDE COSTUMES, i v 
peel models, 24 guineas each, weit foe ey 
ice. 


material for 
_JAY'S, REGENT STREET. 
MOURNING —“ To our Readers. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPY. 
Chief Offices: 
Roya. Insurance Burtpincs, LrveRPOoL ; \ND 
LomBarD STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Offices (London): 
33, Cuancery Lane, E.C.; 35, St. James's St., S.W. 
Extracts from the Report for the Year 1884. 
ul RE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums, after deducting reassurances £988,156 9 2 


OSSeS . . . rm . F fs + 676,463 11 6 
; LIEE DEPARTMENT. 7"? 
Premiums, after deducting reassurances £250,163 5 5 
Declaration of Bonus for the Quinquennium ending 
gist December, 1884, 41 ros. per cent. per annum ¢n 
sum assured, upon all policies entitled to participate. 
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HATTERS, 
48, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
GENTLEMEN'S HATS AND 
HELMETS OF ALL KINDS, 


For Home, Colonial, and Foreign wear. 


QUALITY. STYLE, ANDZiWORK- 
MANSHIP OF THE BEST. 


All Goods Purchased at this Establishment carefully 
packed and delivered carriage free. 


° BILLIARD_ TABLE KER 


MA 
‘Orrices: VICTORIA STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HEALTH FOR ALL! 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD, 


Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER, STOMACH. KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 
‘They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females of all ages ; and asa 
eneral Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. __ 


G 
DIN NEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion 


D!NNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children, and 
infants. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS. 


ADVERTISERS IN HUNDREDS 
of so-called Cheap Country Newspapers at 
about 3d. per line on the Jong list principle should 
read the exposition thereof in 

GUAR- 


4 I “HE ADVERTISERS’ 

DIAN, by Louis Cotuins, “4, Wine Office 
Contes London, E.C. Price 25.6d. "212 pages, illus- 
trated. 


. [ ‘HE ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 

DIAN (as graciously accepted hy H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales), unlike so-called guides, is in no 
sense an advertisement of the author, It contains 
more valuable information than all the Guides in 
London put together, much of it, from the nature of 
the work, being in the form of Caution. 


i ia E ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 


DIAN contains siftings of English, Irish, 
Scotch, Colonial, Indian, and American Newspapers 


LADIES, 
WRITE 
FOR 
PATTERNS 
TO THE 
BON MARCHE 
LIVERPOOL, 


OF THE 


and Magazines (some never before published in this 
Countr; }: &c., &c. Also rough terms for Advertis- 
ing. ne so criticisms upon various schemes put 
before Advertisers, and upon the various works upon 
the subject. 

ADVERTISERS’ GUAR- 
DIAN. Office: 4, Wine Office Court, London, 
as. 6d. ; of all Booksellers, or of the Author. } 


EC. 


NEW AUTUMN 


AND 


WINTER 
DRESSES, 


ALSO OF THE 


"THREE 
2s. 
W ONDERS, 


CASHMERES, 
VELVETEENS, 
BEIGES. 


BEAUTIFUL 
DRESS 
MATERIALS. 


“The strangest development of modern Fashions 
is the wearing of Velveteens in all seasons, summer 
and winter alike. They are worn in endless variety 
of styles, combined with Woollen Beiges and Cash- 
meres, or in complete suits. They are used _ for 
Jacket Bodices, to be worn with any skirt, out-door 
jackets, travelling mantles—in fact, in a hundred 
different ways.” —Le Follet. 


2 
[ “HE BON MARCHE VEL- 

VETEENS, BEIGES, and .CASH- 
MERES are the best quality. and are 
allsold at TWO SHILLINGS a yard. 
The same kind of Dresses are charged 
by fhe best drapers 3s. and 3s. 6d.a 
yard. 


D 

BON MARCHE VEL- 
VETEENS ARE BEAUTIFUL.— 
The pile is quite fast, the colours are 
brilliant, the dyes permanent, the 
finish perfect, the appearance rich. 
Ladies are delighted with the Bon 
Marché beautiful Velveteens. All 
TWO SHILLINGS a yard. 


BON MARCHE BEIGES 
ARE WONDERFUL. — These 
TWO SHILLING Beiges are made 
from pure long wool. are double width 
(48 inches), perfectly fast in colour, 
will wash and wear well, look clean 
and graceful. and are shown at the 
Bon Marché in self-colours and com- 
jound mixtures of the latest, shades. 
Padies are delighted with the Bon 
Marché wonderful Beiges. 


" 2 

if [ “HE BON MARCHE CASH- 
“MERES ARE SPLENDID —These 
magnificent Cashmeres, TWO SHII.- 
LINGS a yard, are made from beauti- 
fully soft fine wool, and have a tich- 
ness of finish superior ‘o any Cash- 
‘meres made. 


BON MARCHE CASH- 


THE 


THE 


meres are double width (46 inches) 
and are dyed in every beautiful colour 
now worn. 


‘s [ “HE 
2 
is PB BON MARCHE CASH. 
meres are much worn, and are always 
liked. Ladies are delighted with the 
Bon Marché splendid Cashmeres. 


The Proprietors send full Sets of 
Patterns of Dress Materials to any 
Address Post Free. Ladies should 
write for Patterns, and mention ‘“‘ The 
Graphic.” 

Carriage paid on all orders amounting 
to TWENTY SHILLINGS. 


ae: 
BON MARCHE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


For all 
Delicate 
Appetites. 
Ladies’, 
Invalids’, 
Infants. 
Wilson's 
American 
Baby 
Biscuits. 
In 1s, Tins, 
Of Chemists, &c. 
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Extract from Articleon TRAVELLING DRESS in 
the‘ Standard,” July 28, 1885. 

“Extra wraps of various kinds area necessitv’._.. . A well 

made cloth jacket, such as the *BAT BERG,’ anew and 

‘ery convenient shape with loose front tening on one side, and 

tightly fitting back, which can be worn, if chosen, of a neutral tint, 

over any dress, will be found of much service.” 


THE 


BATTENBERG COAT 


31s. 6d. and 42s. - 


“One of the many excellent designs 


REGISTERED 
0.4 1,796 


roduced by 
Mrs Stockbridge is the little Jacket shown in our 
drawing. It is quite the most useful garment that 
could be purchased at the present season, as it 
makes a stylish coat, for country wear, being spe- 
cially adapted for driving. Made in striped flanne 
for lawn tennis or yachting, it has a novel eflect. Or 
it may be.made in any material to match the cus- 


W. P. STOCKBRIDGE, 204, 206, and 262, Oxford Street, London, W. 


OOD’S 


ACHROMATIC BINOCULAR GLASSES. 


As supplied to the 


ATLANTIC THE NEW 
STEAMSHIPS, PRICE LIST 
THE MERSEY IS SENT BY 
DOCKS & HARBOUR RETURN POST 
BOARD, ON 
JHE MILITARY, APPLICATION, 


&e,, &e. 


20, LORD STREET, 


LIVERPOO™ 


The “ TOURIST,” 4 in. high (closed), 4os.; the “ UNIVERSAL," 75s.; the ‘MILITARY STAFF, £6 6s 


“ They come as a boon and a blessing to men, : 
The Pickwick. the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.”"—Oba Times. 

P EN. 
SaMPLeE Box, WITH 


FLYING Ccorcamas” 
ALL Kinps, 


PMACNIVEN & CAMERON 
STHE FLYING SCOTCHMAN 
z ‘BY Post, ts. 1d. 


s EDINBURGH 


TRY “THE 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE 
WoripD 


1995 Newspapers recommend M. and C's Pens; < -- acacd bhérsirea treasure," —Standard, 
OF PENS “AND PENHOLDERS, 


PATENTEES 
MACNIVEN and 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh. Est. 1770. 


CAMERON, 
jesty s Government Offices. 
DR. DE JONGHS 
e J 


Penmakers to Her 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND 


The Only Cod Liver Oil which Produces the full Curative Effects in 


CONSUMPTION anp DISEASES or tHe CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, anp WASTING DISEASES or CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., | SIR G.DUNCAN GIBB, Bart.,M.D., 


Physician to the Queen in Ireland. Physician to the Westminster Hospital, 
“I consider Dr. De Joncn’s Light-Brown Cod “The value of DR. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create | Liver Oil asa therapeutic agent, in a number or 
disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value.” diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been 
admitted by the world of medicine. 


DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Phys. Hosp. for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. DE Joncu’s Oil possesses. greater 
therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod Liver Oj! 
with which I am acquainted.” 


DR. HUNTER SEMPLE, | 
Phys. Hosp. for Diseases of the Throat. 


sans Oil very ful in 
“T have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Oil very use! 
cases of Chronic Cough, and especially in Laryngeal 
Dise:r sz complicated with Consumption. 


all Chemists and Drugeists™ 


DR. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 


Author ¢. “<The Spas of Germany.” 
_ ‘Dr. ve Jonai's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the administration of the Pale 
lis. 


DR. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psycholog. Med,, King’s College ; 
“Dr. ne Jonsn’s Light-Brown Cod Liver, Oil has 
the rare excellence of being well bornefand assimilated 
by stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.” 


Sold onzy in Capsuled Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 95. by 


SOLE CONSIGNEES— ON. 
: ii HOLBORN, LOND 
BG a ie recommend or substitute inferior hinds, 


CAUTION—Resist mercenary aitentpts to 
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NEW MUSIC. 


Tostrs New and most Successful 
SONG. “Ii CAME WITH THE MERRY 


MAY, LOVE.” Sung by Mr. Maas, Mr. J. Robert- , 


son, ‘Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Orlando Harley. Mr. 
Dyved Lewis, Miss Carlotta Elliott, Miss Florence 
St. John, and other popular vocalists, and is always 
encored. Published in E flat, F, and A flat. 
Price 2s. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 30, New Bond Street, and 
15, Poultry, E.C. 


HE MIKADO; or, the Town of 
TITIPU. 
Words by W.S. Gitsert. Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. 
VOCAL SCORE (arranged by George 


Lowell Tracy) . i A 3 5s. oc. net. 
Ditto ditto, handsomely bound . 4 . 7s. 6d. net. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO (arranged by 

George Lowell Tracy) ie yo ghvaldlet 

1s, od. net. 


LIBRETTO. _. leche 
DAN MUSIC. -- 
QUADRILLE, LANCERS, P. Bucatosst 
Each as. od. net. 


WALTZ. POLKA. P. Bucatossi. ,, 28.0d. net. 
CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 


O BANDMASTERS _ and 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS.—THE MIKADO. 
— Now ready, WIN BOTTOM'S, SELEC- 
TION for PIANOFOR from. Gilbert | and 
Sullivan’s greatest success, arranged for string band 
by J. Pongher. Price: Orchestra, 3s. 4d.; Octour. as. 8d. 
CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New, Bond Street, and 
ise Poultry WES. 


HAPPELL and CO.’s ALEX- 

ANDRE HARMONIUMS for Church, School, 

or Drawing Room, irom Six to 150 Guineas, or on the 
Three Years’ System, from £1 55. per_ quarter, 
50, New Bond Street, and 15, Poultry. 


CLOUGH and WARREN’S PET 
ORGAN. Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Sub and Super Octave Coupler. Elegant Carved 


Walnut Case, 18 Gu S. 

CHAPPELL and CO., New Bond St., and Poultry. 
LOUGH and WARREN'S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 

9 Sets of Reeds and Combination ‘Tubes, 85 Guineas 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 
PIPE and REED COMBINATION 
ORGANS. | 
With one manual, from 66 guineas, f 
With two manuals and pedals, from 120 guineas, 
Hydraulic Motors for blowing, from 8 guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


“ ORGANS have been pronounced by the most 
eminent musicians in England to be superior to all 
others in pipe-like quality of tone. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. <A combination of 
pipes and reeds which do not go out_of tune by the 
most severe changes of temperature. sy of manipu- 
lation, handsome in design, and of ¢ durability. 

“rom 18 10 22: i 
Second-hand 
Testimonials and Des 


CHAPPELL and CO.. 


PRETTY Te SONGS 

Ready this day. 
GOME ONE’S SWEETHEART. 
Ciro Piseun 


ACK AND JILL. 


a _Lours Dien, : 
Keys for all voices. 24 stamps each. Lists free. 
W. MORLEY and CO., 269, Regent Street, W. 


ROBERT COCKS and CO.’S 
NEWEST SONGS. 
OVE’S POWER. 


By Mrs. Moncrrmrr. 
“= LIGHT UPON THE RIVER 


Key 


ec by post. 


tive L 
and Poultry, 


ew Bond St. 


By A. H. Benrenp 
Pit OLD MAID’S HEART. 
By MicuarL Warson. 
OOING. In two keys. 
By IsprtH CooKe. 
Twenty-four stamps each, post free. 
LONDON: 6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


HARLES HALLE’S Practical 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
larged Edition. 
EW PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
ful Tutor ever published. 
{S MUSICAL LIBRARY. 
Entirely remodelled and enlarged. 
atalogues post ee _on application. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS. London & Manchester. 
OMINION ORGANS. 
Catalogues and full particulars of these cele 
brated Instruments post free. 
FORSYTH BROTHERS, 272¢, Regent Circus, 
Oxford Street, London; 122 and 124, Deansgate, 
Manchester 


Us 


CHARLES HAL 


Music fer the Country and Seaside. 
HE CAVENDISH MUSIC 
BOOKS. Ninety-two numbers of this cele- 
now published. 7 ty-two. pages, 
i uch. To be had of all 


‘ nd throughout the country. 
BOOSEY and CO Regent Street. 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS, returned from HIRE, in_excclle 
«purchased at GREA 


29 


condition, may nov 
REDUCED PRI 
SOLE AGENC 


170, New Bonp Street, W. 


PLATT’S SPECIALITIES. 

AMBRIC POCKET HAND- 

KERCHIEFS, Linen Cambric, hemmed and 
washed, ready for use. 

The So-called Fiye-eighths (18 inch). 

4s., 48. 9d., 5s. 6d., 6s, 4d., 7s. 9d., 9s., 108. 6d., 12s, 6d. 

per do: 

The So-called Vhr 

gs. 3d., 6s., 6s. 10d., 7s. od., 

per do: 


arter (ar inch). 
od., 198., £28., 148. 9d. 


The So-calle sighths (25 inch). 
6s.ad,, 73. gd., $s. 8s. gd, 10 ice 6d, 138. gd, 
16s. od. per dozen. 


PLATT and CO., 


y7. St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C., will send free 
toany part of England, Ireland, or Seotland, on receipt 
ofcush with order, not less than } doz. at the doz. prices 
N 3.—If not satistactory the handkerchiefs can be 
s nt back, and others had or money retur: 


ad GIDIUS.” — FORD'S A:GI- 

| DIUS.—The only Wool Fabrice _ that 
never shrinks in ienlemen’s Under Vests, 
six dillerent. si s hy; Pants, with belt 
bands, 6s. 6d.; half . 6d. All to match, 
Three diferent colours. Patterns and selimeasure 
free by post—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


GHIRTS. — The new patterns of 
French | Printed Cambric Shrtings and the 
muttted Oxtords for making Ford's improved * Eureka 
Shirt,” now ready for inspection, or sent free by post 
Three for 16s. 6d: six for a3s., including two collars to 
mateh—R. FORD and CO., a1, Poultry, London. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 


ay ving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most *' Restore 


reea S It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well a 


§ promoting the 


growth of the hair on bald spots, where the glands are 
no. dearer F a BARU aS, arobne cach bottle. 

sk your Chemist, for MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER.—Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle 


j and superior eight-day 


THE GRAPHIC 


MAPLE and CO., 
‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 


PHOLSTERERS by appointment 
TO 
HE MAJESTY. 


MAEEE and CO.’s Furnishing 

ESTABLISHMENT, the largest in the 
world. Acres of show rooms, for the display of  first- 
class furniture, ready for immediate delivery, Novel- 
ties every day from all parts of the globe. No family 
ought to furnish before viewing this collection of 
household requisites, it being one of the sights in 
London. Toexpert. merchants an unusual advantage 
is offered, Having large space all goods are packed 
on the premises by experienced_packers.— MAPLE 
and CO., London. Wlustrated Catalogue Free. 


MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
MAPLE and CO.—NEW ROOMS. 
THE SPECIMEN ROOMS at 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO.'s are good examples 
of high-class DECORATIVE FURNISHING, 
carried out in_perfect taste, without extrayagant 
expenditure. Every one about to furnish, or re- 
arrange their residences, would derive information by 
an inspection, 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 
MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAaPLeE and CO. have seldom less 
than Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in Stock, 
comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 
aft, Gin. to 5ft. Gin. wide, ready tor immediate delivery 
—on the day of purchase, if desired. The disappoint- 
mentand delay incident to choosing from designs 
only, where but a limited stock is kept, is thus 
avoided, 


MAPLE and CO. havea SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENT for IRON and BRASS 
four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and_ Cots, specially 
adapted for mosquito curtains, used in India, Aus- 
tralia, and the colonies. Price for full-sized bed- 
steads, varying from Shippers and Colonial 
visitors are invited to inspect this varied stock, the 
largest in England, before deciding elsewhere. Ten 
thousand Bedsteads to select from, 


MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
M4P4e & CO.—MATTRESSES. 
MAPLE & CO.—MATTRESSES. 

APLE and COn apne Mat- 


tresses. — The  PATEN’ ire-woven 
SPRING MATTRESS. Such adyantageous ar- 
rangements have been made. that this much-admired 
Mattress is sold at the following low prices: 3ft., 
14s. od, ; 3ft.6in., 17s. 9d.; 4ft., 205. 6d. ; 4ft. Gin., 235. 6d. 


MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO.—FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO., Timber Mer- 


chants and direct Importers of the finest 
Woods to be found in Africa, Asia, and America, and 
Manufacturers of Cabinet Furniture in various woods 
hy stem pov nttenham Court Road, London. 
Catalogues free. Established 48 years. 


APLE and CO.—Manufacturers 

of First-class Seasoned FURNITURE for 
immediate shipment. ‘The largest assortment in the 
world to select from. Orders tor exportation to any 
part of the Globe packed carefully on the premises, 
and forwarded on receipt of a remittance or London 
Ee Recen cee —MAPLE and CO., Tottenham Court 

oad. 


APLE and CO.—Bass Wood 
FURNITURE is one of the noyelties parti- 
cularly recommended, being much harder than pine, 
anda prettier wood. 500 bedroom suites, finished in 
various woods, to select from, Prices 54 to 250 guineas 
Many of these are quite novelties in shape and finish. 
—Tottenham Court Road. London. 


“PP UBEE? CARPETS. 
“TT UBEEe CARPETS. All sizes. 
"TURKEY CARPETS.—MAPLE 


and CO. have just received large Consignments 
offine TURKEY CARPETS, unique colourings 
reproductions of the 17th century, being the first de 
very of those made from this Season's clip —MAPLE 
and CO., London, and 17 and 18, Local Baron, Aliotti, 
Smyrna, 


‘ | ‘URKEY CARPETS. — These 

special Carpets are exceptionally fine both in 
colour and quality, while the prices are lower than 
ever known before. 10,000 Indian, Persian, and Tur- 
key Carpets in stock to selectfrom, inall sizes. MAPLE 
and CO,, the largest furnishing establishment in the 
world, Acres of Show-rooms for the display of 
first-class furniture for immediate delivery— Lotten- 
ham Court Road, London ; and Paris. 


‘se LARGEST STOCK of 


(ye tea ree CARPETS in 
“ EUROPE, 


ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 


3.000 of these in stock, some being really won- 
derful curios, well worth the attention ofart collectors. 
especially when it isconsidered what great value is 
attached to these artistic rarities, and which are sold 
at commercial prices. 


PARQUETERIE. 


ARQUETERIE. FLOORS and 
SURROUNDS to CENTRAL CARPETS.— 
Specimens of all the different designs and comb 
tions of woods in porauetene are laid in Messrs, 
MAPLE and_CO.’S new show rooms, so that cus- 
tomers can judge of the effect of the material when in 
daily use. Coloured lithographic designs and esti- 
mates free of charge. Builders and the trade suppl ied. 


APLE and CO. would advise all 

Buyers of CARPETS, &c., especially Ameri- 

cans now visiting London, to call and sce for them- 

selves these great novelties, which are not yet to be 
found on the other side. 


MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
MAPLE and CO.—CLOCKS. 
APLE and CO. — DRAWING- 


3 


ROOM CLOCKS to go for goo days with 
once winding +a handsome present. Price ros. War- 
ranted. MAPLIE and CO, have a large and varied 


assortment suitable for dining and drawing-room, 
Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 30 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold 
movement, 23s. 6d, ; also 


bronzes in great variety. 


CyZOER DEPARTMENT. 


MAPLE and CO. beg respectfully to 


state that this department is now so organised 
that they are fully prepared to execute and supply 
any article that can possibly be required in Variieting 
at the same price, if not less. than any other house in 
England. Patterns sent and quotations given, 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


AUGUST 22, 1885 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM 
COLLEGE of MEDICINE, NEWCASTLE- 


* t . 

The WINTER SESSION will be opened on 
OCTOBER st, 1885, at 2 p.m., in the Wood 
Memorial Hall. mes 

Scholarships of an aggregate value of about £210 
are awarded annually, and a Silver Medal and Certi- 
ficates of Honour in each of the regular classes at the 
end of each Session. Numerous appointments in the 
College and at the Newcastle Infirmary are tenable 
by Students. The Infirmary contains 280 ‘beds, and 
has separate wards for special diseases. 

One year's attendance at the College, is necessary 
for Candidates for the Medical Degrees of the Durham 
University, Candidates who shall have passed, the 
First and Second Examinations of the Degree will be 
exempt from the First and Second Examinations ot 
the Conjoint Board in England, Candidates who 
shall have passed the First Examination of the Con- 
ioint Board will be exempt from the First Examina- 
tion for the Degree, except in the subject of 
Chemistry. The First and Second Examinations 
may be passcd before the commencement of the 
year's attendance at the Gouger: 


(a) A Composition Ticket for Lectures at the 
College may be obtained—_ 

1. By payment of Sixty Guineas on entrance. 

z. By payment of Thirty-five Guineas at the com- 
mencement of the First and Second Winter Sessions. 

3. By three annual instalments of Thirty, Twenty- 
five, and Twenty Guineas respectively, at the com- 
mencement of each of the first three sessional years. 

(8) Fees for attendance on Hospital Practice :— 
For three months’ Medical and Surgical Practice, 3 Gs. 

iy SIX " " " " 

» one year’s aR ne 

yy. perpetual se te 25 

Or by three instalments each at the commencement 
i viz. :—first welye 


of the sessional year, ~ year, 
Guineas ; second year, Ten Guinea: hird year, Six 
Guineas, Or by two instalments :—first year, 


Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM: 


During the Medical Year 1885-86 Examinations will 
be held as follows :— : 
ks “XAMINATION_ for the Certificate of 
ciency in SANITARY SCIENCE will begin 
PTEMBER aist, 1883, and on APRIL 26, 
The First Examination tor Degrees in MEDI- 
Y. under the New Regulations, 


1886, 
CINE and SURG 
will begin on SEPTEMBER 14th, 1885, and APRIL 


roth, 1886. he First Examination under the Old, 
and the Second Examination under the New Regula- 
tions for Degrees will begin SEPTEMBER ast, 
1885, and APRIL 26, 1886, 

The Examination for the Degree of M.D. for 
Practitioners of fifteen years’ standing, and for the 
Degree of M.D., and_the final Examinations for the 
Degrees of M.B.and MS, will begin on DECEMBER 
7th, 188s, and again on JUNE arst, 1886.) 

Intending Candidates must forward their Names, 
together with the Fee, at least twenty-eight days 
before the date of commencement of the Examination 
for which they wish to enter. che 

Full particulars, Prospectuses, and Examination 
Papers may be obtained on application to the Registrar 
of the. University. of Durham College of Medicine, 
Dr. LUKE ARMSTRONG, Clayton Street West, 
Neweastle-on- Tyne, 


LFRED 8B. PEARCE,  39,| 
Ludgate Hill, INVITES INSPECT ION of 
all that is new and beautiful in useful and ornamental 


CHINA and GLASS, including | s. d. 
Dinner Services, *’ Cottage” (30 pieces). 3 Ase 
Dinner Services, for 12 persons (108 pieces) 35.0 
China Dessert Services for 12 persons . 4,» To 
Gilt ChinaTea Services (40 pieces),12s. 28 pieces 8 6 
China Breakfast Sets for 6, 115. For 4 persons, 7 0 
Toilet Services (for wa hstands),75.6d.,55.6d.and 3 9 
Set of 3 Ivory-tinted Stoneware Jugs - = ES 
All ly excellent patterns, | 

Quart Decanters, bes a al 40 

Claret Decanters ( g 23 
Plain light Claret Glasse 46 
Wine Glasses, plain 19 
Engraved Wine Glasses, 36 
Hock Giasses,ruby bow. 3° 
Tumblers, cut, 3d. Moulded, per dozen 16 
‘Taper shape plain light Finger Glasses. per doz. ee 


atalogue Ginelnie 9 Parnishing. 
tes, commencing at £5, free on application. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE 0) LUDGATE HILL. 


Established 1760. 


Descriptive 


On August 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 27. 
. I ‘HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS :— Seles 

Court Royal. By the Author, of “John Herring, 
““Mehalah.” &ce. Chap. XXI —Home- Thrusts. 

L—A Family Council, Chap. XXIII. 

ence. Chap. XXIV.—Caught Napping. 

atad by G. Du Maurier. 

Impressions of Holland. 

In the Pit of a Theatre. 1 

Fireworks at Home and Abroad. 

‘The Automaton Chess-Player. |. 

Rainbow Gold. By David Christie Murray. Book 
‘V.—How the Rainbow Gold eluded Two Adven- 
turers. Chaps. =U. | A 

London: SMITH, ELDER. & CO.., 15, Waterloo Pl. 


FOR SEASIDE AND 
RS READING. 


BooKs 


&e. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,15, Waterloo Pl. 


NEW NOVEL BY JOSEPH HATTON. 
At the Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, price 1s., 


postage 2d. 


OHN NEEDHAM’S DOUBLE. 
By Josern Hatton, Author of,“* Clytie,” &e. 
London : jJ.andR, MAXWELL, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


OPULAR NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Lyxn Linton, 3 vols. 
A SECOND LIFE. 
Y WIFE’S NIECE. By the 
Author of ' Dr. Edith Romney.” 3 vols. 
M. Craik. 3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. By Mrs. 
By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER. 3 vols. 
MES: HOLLYER. By Georgiana 
NEW BURLINGTON STRE 


(RAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 
PARIS. 


1HE BEST AND MOST. COMFORTABLE IN 
THE WORLD. 


The proprietors of the Grand Hotel du Louvre have 
the honour to inform their numerous patrons that 
they have lately introduced great improvements in 
all the departments of their Hotel, the Table d’ Hote 
in particular having been the object of special 
attention, ; 

On the rst September next will be inaugurated 

Dejcuners at 5 frs. Wine included (trom to o'clock 
to1 o'clock). ie 
‘Table d Hote at 6 frs. Wine included (at 6 o'clock, 
admission up till 6.30). 

Restaurant a la Carte, at all hours. 

Moderate prices, e 

DUCATION. — Matriculation, 
_Army, Civil Service, Legal, and) Medical 
Examinations, 
kKECTOR, Great Braxted, Witham, issex. 


EPPs'’s Cocoa. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 
“ DV a thorough knowledge of the 


natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a deli- 
cately flayoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious use or 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gra- 
dually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around. us ready to k 
wherever there is a weak point. _We may 2 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well_ fortified 
with pure blood anda properly-nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 


JAMES EPPS AND CO, 


HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS. 
ps SES og ko COCOATINA, 
Anti D vape tic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder 
GUARANTE ED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
With excess of Fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it the most nutritious, per- 
fectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAKFAST, LUN- 
CHEON, or SUPPEK.” and invaluable for Invyalids 
and Children. 

Four times the strength of Cocoas Thickened yet 
Weakened with Starch, &c., and really cheaper 
Keeps for years inall climates. Requiresno Cooking 
A tea spoonful to a Bicab ist Cup costing less than a 
halfpenny. 

In tins. at rs. 6d., 35... &c, by Chemists, Grocers, &e 


GOLD MEDAL, 
Calcutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS 
COCOA, 
most delicious and valuable 
article."—Staudard, 


FRY¥’S 


bees 


PURE COCOA ONLY, 

RY’S COCOA 
EXTRACT. 

pure, easily assimilated."— 

Sropparr, Analyst for Bristol 

NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS 


Cocoa 


‘Strictly 
W.W.S' 


ROWLANDS’ ~~ Kalydor. 2 
ROWLANDS' — Kalydor. 
ROWLANDS' Kalydor. 
ROWLANDS' Kalydor. 
ROWLAN DS’ Kalyder. 
ROWLANDS’ Kalydor. 
OWLANDS’ KALYDOR 
Is a cooling, healing, and refreshing wast for 


the face and hands of ladies playing tennis, yachting, 
and all exposed to the hot sun and dust ; eradicates 


frecl in, spots, sunburn, stings of insects, prickly 

is ma & nd producesa clear and healthy 
complexion. Cheap cosmetics contain preparations 
of lead or oxide of zine, which ruin the complexion. 


ROWLANDS' KALYDOR is free from all these 
poisons, and is the only genuine article sold under 
that name. 


ARALYSIS, LOSS OF POWER |: 


ral : A Practical ‘Treatise, 
explaining the Causes, Treatment, and Cure of these 
Diseases, with Di ons tor Diet, By Dr. 3S. 
Berry Nistett.—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 
CO., Publishers, 4, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 
ind through all Booksellers, t 


°RS should read a little book written by 
Mr. B. BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after 


sullering for more than thirty, years—Green Bank 


Tied 


C.I. 


and 3s., of chemists, or by post from 19, Leswin Road, 
London, N. 


Myrocom FLY GUM.—Admiral 


New and Enlarged Edition... Post free, 2s. 6d. e 
for a week. 


P 


syste. improves ‘digestion, stimmilates the circula- 


CTAMMERE RS and STUT- thorougaly recruits the health. Bottles (thir 
uses), 4s. 6d. 


ETZMANN and CO. 
IGH CLASS FURNITURE 
At MODERATE PRICES. 


ETZMANN and CO., Complete 
HOUSE FURNISHERS, 67, 69, 71, 53.77, 

and 79, Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court 
Road.—CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, Drapery, 
Furnishishing Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper- 
hangings, Pictures, Bronz Clocks, Pianos, &c. 
Illustrated Catalogue post tr 


ETZMANN and CO., One of the 

_ LARGEST FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS in the WORLD. Comparison of price and 
quality respectfully solicited betore deciding else- 
where. OE TZMANN and CO. are enabled to offer 
special adyantages to country customers in delivery 
of goods by their own large PANTECHNICON 
VANS (by Road, Rail, or Sea), and fixing in position 
by competent persons. I]lustrated Catalogue post free, 


ETZMANN & CO. 
J{AMPSTEAD ROAD. 


| IS UNEQUALLED 
TEVENS’ | for 


| PLATECLEANING 


Its most surprising qualities 
are the rapidity, ease, and 
brillianeywith which it polishes 
SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATED WARE, and im- 
parts a brilliant lustre, and 
does not scratch the finest 
suriace ; it Is quite pure and 
unadulterated, and free from 
MERCURY or other injurious 
. substance. 


Sold in Packets at 4d. and 


OILIGON 


PLATE 


POWDER 1s., and in Canisters at 2s. 6d. 
_Chemists, Ironmongers, and 
| Grocers ; and of the Sole Im- 
' porter, 
TEVENS, 376 STRAND, 


falling-off of the hair immediately. rs. 94. 


Saumarez says of Myoeom: 
—" The most perfect flycatcher 
he has ever used." 

Mrs. Walton writes :—"' Her 
re delighted with it.” 
. 28. od.. and 55 
Brass Suspenders most usetul, 

id. each. 
OF all large Chemists and 


: : Grocers, &c.. or a sample 

A SPEEDY tin Post free for 1s. 2d., of 
DELIVERANCE THOS. CHRISTY and Co, 
FROM FLIES 155, Fenchurch Street, London 


O ENSURE A CLEAR SKIN 

use SULPHOLINE LOTION every night 
L Wee Ttis a peculiar agreeable fluid. having 
he faculty of always producing a clear smooth skin 


by restoring its healthy action. 
s 


pholine is soid by Chemists everywhere. Bottles 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON 


TONIC strengthens ine nerves and muscular 


appetite, animates the spirits. 


ion, » OMote nd 


Soid by Chemists everywhere. Insist on having 


Pepper's Tonic. 


House, Hall Green, near Birmingham. Free for 13 
stamps. 


HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name 
and county to CULLETON’S Heraldic Office. Plain 


FURNISHING GOODS ONLY. 
£100,000 STOCK. 


Sketch, 3s. 6d. ; colours, 7s. he arms of man and 
wile blended. Crest engraved on seals. rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Goid seal, with crest, 20s. Solid 
bold ring, £ at, Hall-marked, with o 
Manual of Heraldry, 400 Engravings, 3s.9d.—1". C 

LETON, 25, Cranbourn St., corner St. Martin's Lane. 


ULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 


R4Y & MILES, LONDON ROAD, 


LIVERPOOL 


PRUSSELS CARPETS. 


RAY & MILES. 


APESTRY CARPETS. 
RAY & MILES, 


\7ELVET PILE CARPETS. 


RAY & MILES, 


AXMINSTER CARPETS. 


RAY & MILES. 


TIONERY contains a ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Itnvelopes, all stamped in the most ele- 
gant way with crest and motto, monogram, or address, 


EAMLESS CARPETS. 
RAY & MILES. 


aoe foe BO Ot, COLL ELON us, Coaubouns FrLOORCLOTHS. 
Street (Corner t. Martin's Lane), W.C A RAY & MILES. 
PETER ROBINSON'S LINOLEUMS. 
amet ax RAY & MILES 
D FAMILY| DAY & MILE 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. R TEs ROAD, LIVERPOOL. 


256 to 262, REGENT STREET. 


N RECEIPT OF LETTER OR 

2 ‘TELEGRAM, 
_Mourning Goods will be torwarded to any part of 
and on approbation—no matter the distance— 


FURNITURE 
FoR DRAWING-ROOM, 


RAY & MILES 


RAY & MILES, 


with an exc nt fitting Dressmaker (if des:red) 


thout any cha er. 
PETER ROBINSON 


FOR DINING-ROOM, 


RAY & MILES. 


____ _HOUs LGENT STREET. 
[NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as 
well as the Richest Qualities, can be supplied by 
PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. 
PRENCH and ENGLISH DRESS- 


MAKING at very moderate charges. 


PARCELS POST FREE. 
MADE-UP ARTICLES, 
OR MATERIALS BY THE YARD, 
Forwarded promptly. 


URNING “Ware 
HOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


FOR BEDROOM, 
FOR LIBRARY, 
JOR HALL, 


RAY & MILES. 


RAY & MILES. 


RAY & MILES. 


RAY & MILES. 


BOTH SIDES of LONDON ROAD 


LIVERPOOL, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


On the following day Fraser fulfilled his threat, and went home, 
and O’Rourke, having seen him off by the afternoon.train,‘took a 
quiet walk by unknown ways across the fields. He was a born 
townsman, and had but little love for rural tranquillities by nature, 
but he was already weary of the work of the Session, and was glad 
to escape to fresh air and silence for a while. One gentle little hill 
after another drew him on. He would see what lay beyond this 
gentle eminence, and then he would see what lay beyond the next, 
‘and in this fashion he sauntered on until he came in sight of a most 
exaggeratedly castellated house of grey stone standing in the midst 
of dark pine woods. The building was of a moderate size, but its 
peaks and turrets dwarfed it, and from a little distance made it 
look at least as much like a child’s toy as a dwelling house for real 
people. This was the chateau of Houfoy, and the present residence 
of Major Butler. 

The wanderer, who had fairly good taste in most things, stood for 
a moment to smile at this preposterous edifice, and then walked on 
again. It was a day of cloudy soft light, and the air was wonder- 
fully sweet. The woods were in the freshness of their greenery, 
and the dark hues of the contrasting pines set off the lighter foliage. 
‘A. few hundred yards before him lay the first link of a river which 
went winding in a rounded zigzag until it lost itself to view behind 
the shoulder of a wood-clad hill. He had a sudden mind to lie 
down beside the water and smoke, and think about nothing there. 
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“They are beginning the daily grind at St. Stephen’s already,” 
he said, half aloud, with a charming sense of his own immunity 
from labour. 

He strolled down to the river side, and there cast himself upon 
the grass, lit a cigar, and stared up at the soft motionless clouds. 
The stream ran through narrower banks than common near where 
he lay, and kept up a pleasant drowsy gurgle. Listening to this he 
could hear voices in it, and he lay there, idly trying to distinguish 
voice from voice, and enjoying all the delights of leisure after 
labour in every fibre of his body, until he feli into a light doze. 
From this he was awakened by a rustle and the sound of an execra- 
tion gently breathed. Sitting up he was aware of a gentleman 
of British aspect, florid, sturdy, and well set, who stood on the 
other side of the river, rod in hand, persuasively pulling at a fly 
which had lodged in one of the branches of a bush. 

Lying down he had been hidden from the angler who, seeing him 
rise, gave something of a start. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said.the stranger, in laboured and very 
English-sounding French, ‘‘can you detach that fly for me?” 

“Major Butler,” said O’Rourke to himself. ‘Is this Major 
Butler, I wonder?” 

He answered, also speaking in French, that he would do his 
best, and walked to the bush. The fly proved out of sight and out 
of reach, and the stranger directed his searching hand with cries of 
“Plus droit,” ‘‘Plus gauche,” ‘‘ Plus haut,” ‘ Plus bas,” until 
O’Rourke had secured the branch to which it was attached, and 
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had cut it away, after which he had disentangled the hook, and the 
angler and he raised their hats to each other. 

Major Butler, for O’Rourke’s not unnatural guess had hit the 
mark, expressed his obligations with some little difficulty, and 
O’Rourke, who was Paris bred,: responded that he was infinitely 
delighted to be of service. If this were Major Butler, thought Mr. 
O'Rourke, it would be good fun to conquer his prejudices, and 
apart from the amusement it would be agreeable to have a country 
house to call at during his stay. Then he thought of that charming 
girl, and said to himself with perfect truth, * She’d have been glad 
to ask me if it hadn’t been for this old buffer—or the other old 
buffer, if this is not the real one.” 

He began by asking after sport, and the quality of the stream and 
the fish, and the Major, who was an accessible and friendly soul 
when once the ice was broken with him, displayed his take, and 
floundered on with his French in a very courageous and adventurous 
manner, until at last he got stuck, and had to confess that he didn't 
know the word for something. : oy Ae 

“C’est une tres belle langue, le votre,” said the Major, but— 
mais, c’est un peu triste pour un étranger.” : a ‘ 

“But you are French?” replied the cunning O’Rourke, su! 
holding to the language of the country. “ 

“Nong,” said the Major, “‘ je sweeze Ongly. 

“* English 2?” cried O'Rourke, ‘‘so am I.” ; 

“T wonder you didn’t find me out,’ 
Major. 


said the flattered 
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*T wouldn’t have found you out for the world,” said O’Rourke, 
to himself. ‘I wonder you didn’t find me out,” he said aloud. 

‘*Oh, you!” said Butler, bluffly, “I took you for a native.” 

It was not at all an uncommon thing in O’Rourke’s experience, 
but he feigned to be flattered, and declared that the other’s French 
was better than his own. Now it happened that this was taking 
Major Butler on a particularly feeble side, though O’Rourke only 
argued from general premisses, and knew nothing of the special 
subject on whom he was operating. The Major madea cast or two, 
and O’Rourke, standing on the other bank, laughed brightly. 

‘© Ah!” he said, “if I had seen that your French wouldn’t have 
disguised you. I never knew a Belgian or a Frenchmen who knew 
how to cast a fly.” ; : 

‘* They’re poor sportsmen,” said Butler, who began to think this 
a discerning fellow. ‘ ‘ 

Presently he hooked a half-pounder, who behaved in a very lively 
manner, and was finally grassed workmanlike. O’Rourke looked on 
with interest. 

‘* They give plenty of sport,” he said. ; : 

‘Capital sport,” replied Butler, heartily. ‘‘ Capital sport. 
They’re not feeding well to-day, though, Two or three days ago a 
young friend of mine, an American, who’s staying at my place, 
fetched out seven pounds in half an hour. Used a fly quite strange 
to the water, too, a gaudy American thing, but very killing.” 

*©So you are Major Butler,” said O’Bourke, inwardly. ‘‘ There 
can’t be many Americans over here,” he said aloud, 

‘* Only one that I know of,” said the Major. 

‘*There is one,” said O’Rourke, ‘‘ whom I have the pleasure to 
know, And now,” he added, silently, ‘you’re hooked or you 
break away.” 

Butler looked across at him, with an interrogative grunt. He 
was busily arranging one of his flies. 

“Maskelyne,” said O'Rourke, in answer to the grunt, ‘an 
Albany man.” 

“Oh,” returned the Major, with a bit of cat-gut between his lips. 
** He’s the man I spoke of.” He had time enough to think that 
this was the novelist, ten to one, and a very different sort of fellow 
from the man he had expected. ‘‘ Pleased to meet you,” he said, 
“Shall be glad if youll look me up and see your friend.” 

“‘Thank you,” said O’Rourke, sweetly. ‘‘Thank you very 
much indeed. Maskelyne and I are very old friends.” 

‘*Not the novelist,” said the Major, silently. ‘‘ Of course not. 
Spoke much too intimately from the first mention of him only to 
have met him yesterday.” 

“You are Major Butler?” asked O’Rourke. There are ways 
and ways of putting this sort of interrogatory. O’Rourke’s nuance 
was absolutely delicate. Butler bowed assent. ‘‘ Maskelyne told 
me with whom he was staying. My name is O’Rourke.” 

‘Oh !” said the Major, somewhat blankly, ‘‘you’re not the——” 

‘Pm afraid I am,” replied O’Rourke, with so admirable a good- 
humour that Butler could not refrain from a smile. ‘‘We needn't 
talk politics if we differ, as I daresay we do.” 

Honestly, if Major Butler could have withdrawn his invitation he 
would have done so, and he was a little annoyed with himself for 
having given it. But, he bethought him, the man was a friend of 
Maskelyne’s, and Maskelyne spoke of him in the very highest terms. 
But then, again, there was something about—people talked—they 
said the Irish Members were here to make terms with that infamous 
old scoundrel Dobroski, a rascal who thirsted for Royal blood, and 
wanted chaos to come again. 

‘Do you stay long?” asked Butler, with a diplomatic purpose. 
O’Rourke saw the diplomatic purpose, and met it more than half 
way. 

“*Yes,” he said, ‘‘a week or two. Perhaps more. A friend of 
mine—I dare say you know him—he’s really a very distinguished 
man—Farley, the novelist—is staying in the same hotel with me at 
Janenne, and so long as he stays I shall stay. Unless, that is, he 
stays beyond the end of the Whitsuntide recess. We are busy in 
the House just now.” 

“Yes,” responded the Major, rather grimly, “I know you are.” 

He was a man who had few ideas enough, but those he had 
possessed him. He had never troubled himself with the philosophic 
why or wherefore of anything, but he felt very profoundly, if very 
vaguely, about certain things. First of all, an English officer was a 
gentleman. Next, all people subject to the English Crown owed 
loyalty to the Queen. ‘Thirdly, Gladstone was a fellow about whom 
it was quite impossible to express one’s opinions in the society of 
ladies. Fourthly, the country was going to the devil. It would be 
easy to pursue the list, but perhaps the sample may serve. A man 
downright honest, very ripe and sound at heart, a trifle open to the 
charge of being stupid, a man with no philosophies, no finish, no 
finesse, but brave, stalwart, honourable, and kindly, an admirable 
man to obey orders, an admirable man to see orders obeyed. 

Just now loyalty said to him, ‘‘ No treaty with the enemy ;” but 
hospitality said, ‘‘ No going back from an invitation.” He stood 
balanced between the two. 

Angela and Maskelyne were each a good deal surprised half an 
hour later to see Major Butler coming down the avenue towards the 
chateau side by side with O’Rourke. Perhaps at bottom the Major 
himself was a little surprised, but he was certainly vanquished. He 
confessed that he had never met a pleasanter man in his life than 
this same Home Ruler, whom in advance he had been prepared to 
detest. 

It may be admitted that the flattery about the French and the 
fly-throwing were a little gross and common-place, but then 
O’Rourke had a wonderful faculty—a really wonderful faculty—for 
measuring his man, and for knowing exactly how far he could go 
witl®him. If Major Butler had not been open to receive so large a 
dose it is a hundred thousand to one that O’Rourke would never 

~ have offered it. The diplomatist—and so far at least it is not 
necessary to seek a harsher name for him—has need of this faculty. 
The immediate measurement of men is his especial business, and, 
when he really knows his business, is his especial faculty. 

On Angela’s side this second meeting with O’Rourke was 
altogether pleasing, A sort of social stigma, which she was sure 
was undeserved, was lifted from him. She knew but little of him; 
and that little was but hearsay, and yet it disposed her to 
sympathise and admire. 

Somehow the talk drifted on to Ireland, O’Rourke meant that 
it should, and the talk generally went where he chose it to go. 

“TI verily believe,” he said, and it was one of his most pleasing 
peculiarities that he had a knack of saying almost everything with 
an air of bright unpreparedness, as if the idea had just occurred to 
him, and he gave it as freshly as it came, ‘*I verily believe that one 
of the best Irishmen that ever lived is very much answerable for the 
querulous attitude between you and me at this moment. Lever— 
Charles Lever, is the man I mean.” 

“Surely that wants a little explanation,” said Maskelyne. 

“‘Yes, I suppose it does. And yet it is clear enough to me. 
Lever gave you the idea of a people who are always laughing, 
dancing, making love, drinking whisky punch, riding high-bred 
horses over precipices, abducting heiresses, fighting duels, and 
singing impromptu comic songs. Such a set of harum-scarum, 
witty, happy-hearted jovial fellows as he painted! But unhappily 
we're not a bit like that. Only Lever has taught you not to take 
us seriously, and you don’t.” 

“Well, upon my word, you know,” said Butler, who was not 
altogether at his ease with what he wanted to say. ‘“ But don’t 
you think it’s a pretty good thing for you, now, that we don’t take 
you seriously ?” 
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“Ah!” said O’Rourke, ‘If you took some of us seriously I 
admit that you would have to take us very seriously indeed. At 
the point of the bayonet very likely. But look at the reasonable 
moderate people. Now, after all, what do we ask?” He was so 
very reasonable and moderate himself just then that it would have 
been difficult indeed not to listen to him. ‘* You don’t let one 
commune manage the affairs of another here. Janenne doesn’t 
interfere with Houfoy. Houfoy doesn’t interfere with Janenne. 
But then there’s a final authority over both of them. Home Rule, 
I don’t quite know why, has grown to sound dreadful to English 
ears. Call it Local Self Government. That sounds harmless 
enough. That’s really all we want.” E eee 

‘* Well now,” said Butler, ‘‘ I didn’t start this conversation. 

“T don’t know who started it,” returned O’Rourke with an 
invincible smile. ‘But that matters nothing. We may under- 
stand each other. That will be a great gain.” -, 

“*I didn’t start it,” repeated Butler, rather doggedly. But 
since itis started. . . . Why don’t the leaders of the party put 
these ideas into the heads of the peasantry?” : ; 

‘* Well,” said O’Rourke, with the air of a man bracing himself 
for a confession of considerable importance, ‘‘I am a Komanist. 
I was born into the old faith, But,” slowly and considerately, as if 
he weighed his words, ‘‘ with us, the priesthood is drawn in an 
extraordinary degree from the ranks of the peasantry. It has a 
fiery sympathy with the peasantry. Publicly and openly—I am 
using an almost dangerous candour with you, Major Butler—publicly 
and openly we should find it hopeless to combat with the priests. 
Now,” and here he changed his tone and took an air of animated 
appeal, ‘‘if we of the moderate party withdrew altogether, where 
would the country go to? By staying where we are, at the head of 
the popular movement, we can control it, we can direct it a little, 
we can modify its manifestations. But we have to do our spiriting 
gently. We cannot move in direct defiance to the national will. 
We must——-” He paused for a minute, and Butler filled up 
the pause. _ : 

‘* Flold a candle to the—Enemy.” The Major, catching Angela’s 
eye, gave the proverb the mildest turn he could think of. 

**Well—yes,” returned O’Rourke, sadly. ‘It’s weary work— 
weary work.” : , 

At that moment even Butler felt a touch of sympathy with him, 
but he hardened himself, 

“Don’t you think you might do a little more——?” he 
began. : 

“Some of us might,” O’Rourke answered with a sigh, without 
waiting for the conclusion of the sentence. ‘‘ Some of us might.” 

We bent his head, a little sadly, and his hand went toying 
languidly with his watch-chain. His words had conveyed a 
sufhcient sense of candour and allowance all through, but his 
manner, his face and voice, seemed to mean more than his words, 
and three people saw quite clearly (though one of them was by no 
means imaginative by nature) a patriot who strove in vain to guide 
a turbulent people to order. ‘‘We of the moderate party” was a 
phrase of some audacity, but it was not used this afternoon for the 
first time. A year earlier the House of Commons had been used to 
laugh at it, but by and by honourable gentlemen had ceased to 
laugh, and had even come, by dint of frequent hearing, to 
accept it, 

‘* Well now,” said the softened Major, ‘what’s going to be 
the finish of it all? Where is it going to end?” 

‘*Moderate counsels will prevail in the long run,” returned 
O’Rourke, looking up with a brighter face. ‘‘ Ireland can hardly 
ever hope to be a wealthy country—she is too heavily handicapped 
by Nature—but she may be fairly prosperous, and altogether 
contented,” 

** But what I want to know is—How? What’s to be the modus 
operandi?” 

“The best, the quickest, the most hopeful would be the 
establishment of a Local Parliament for the conduct of internal 
affairs. The House of Commons can’t get through its business at 
present. If we gavea Local Parliament to Scotland, another to 
Wales, another to Ireland, and allowed each to manage its own 
affairs, the central Parliament in London would have time to 
attend to Imperial matters, and wouldn’t be peddling over questions 
of hypothec in Aberdeen or peasant proprietorship in Connemara.” 

** You'd make it pretty hot for the landlords,” said the Major. 

“Some of the hotter-headed amongst the land reformers have 
advanced peculiar schemes, no doubt. But then, you see, the Irish 
Parliament would exist under constitutional limits, and would be 
elected in a constitutional way. It would represent all sides, and 
the Tory party is strong in Ireland. I think the land interest can 
take care of itself. And don’t you see what a disproportionate 
amount of time and attention we take up just now? The line is 
never clear for the legislative train, but always blocked by Irish 
waggons, and they get shunted here and there, and never reach a 
terminus. Give us a line—we don’t ask a great affair—give us just 
a single line for our own traffic, and see how we shall get along.” 

Really, if it had not been for Dobroski in the background, Major 
Butler would have been quite reconciled to O’Rourke, though not 
by any means to his schemes. He did not know much, or profess 
to know much, himself about these matters, but he trusted his party 
leaders. Ife began to see that a moderate member of the Irish 
party might after all be a man with whom it was possible to consort 
without disloyalty. And besides, as a matter of unconscious motive, 
Major Butler was not anybody in particular, and O’Rourke was a 
personage ; and there was a something pleasing in talking over 
these high themes with a real actor in the Parliamentary drama—a 
man who played at least a second-rate part in the play at St. 
Stephen’s. 

This was the reflection which had from the first been present in 
Angela’s mind. A live figure in contemporary history was here 
before her, a man who might live in history as the first Premier of 
an enfranchised Ircland—that was one of Maskelyne’s fancies—the 
voice that spoke with so sympathetic and gentle an accent could 
make its lightest tone heard by a whole people when its owner 
would. 

Yesterday and to-day were to be marked with a white stone in her 
simple calendar. She had talked with a great author, and had 
listened to the talk of an eminent politician, not as one of a crowd, 
but in the pleasant intimacy of social life. She was beginning to 
know the world. These new experiences were delightful, and were 
tasted with a conscious palate. 

O’Rourke interested her greatly, and his manner pleased her as 
much as it interested. There was no assumption of being a 
personage, no aspect of tutorship or condescension, Beyond the 
delicate flattery of a sympathetic silence, an unusual willingness to 
listen, a deference, not expressed but evident, in the advancement of 
his own opinions, O’ Rourke had forborne to use the weapon he had 
at first found so useful with the Major. 

He found himself pressed to stay to dinner, and consented 3 and 
he brightened the meal for everybody. Even Miss Butler, the 
Major's withered maiden sister, who presided over his household for 
him, and was one of the most colourless and least colourable of 
women, took new tints under his adroit hand, and after his departure 
pronounced him charming. And when he said his good-bye his eyes 
once more offered that unmistakeable homage to Angela which they 
had tendered the day before. 

‘*T have made friends with Major Butler,” he told Dobroski when 
he met him that night. 

The old man made noanswer. He could not calumniate his enemy. 

“Your friend has gone away?” he said, after a sufficiently 
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significant pause. ‘‘I received a note from him this morning, in 
which he made his adieux.” . ; 

“Yes,” returned O'Rourke. ‘‘ He has gone away. His duties 
in Parliament called him.” This was the excuse Fraser had offered 
in his note to Dobroski. ’ . 

“Tn all candour,” said Dobroski, if I am glad that he is gone. I 
did not find myself ex rapport with him. But I have been watching 
your career with closeness and with interest. You are not very old, 
but you have discretion, and I think you have devotion. Are you 
willing to be entrusted with a share in a great scheme ? 

“*T cannot promise in the dark, even to you, sir, a ; 

“IT will not ask you to promise in theda:k. I will ask no more 
than your inviolable secrecy.” : ; 

“¢That you shall have,” answered O Rourke, “in any case. But 
if you do not feel that my co-operation is necessary I will beg you 
not to weight me with your confidence. I have some contidences 
already which amount to a heavier burden than I can dare toadd to.” 

“*Ves. Ihave need of you. Let us walk into the open fields,” 
They were strolling up and down in the deserted place of the Hotel 
de Ville, and from the moment at which their conversation became 
serious they had spoken in low and guarded tones. |‘ You have seen 
Miss Butler to day?” he asked in his usual voice as they turned 
together. ‘‘ She was well?” 

“* Quite well,” returned O’Rourke, and after that they walked in 
silence until they came upon the wide shadowless tranquillity of the 
moonlit fields. . 

‘* Now,” said Dobroski, stretching out his right hand, ‘‘I have 
your sacred promise ?” hgh 

‘You have my sacred promise,” returned O’Rourke, accepting 
the proffered hand. 

“Tet us walk on. Ifa blow could be struck—if it could be 
clearly seen that a blow cou/d be struck for Liberty—would Ireland 
strike it?” 

**Ves, But not a feeble and ineffectual blow. We have struck 
too often to care to strike again unless we can strike home.” 

‘*Tf Ireland could strike home, she would do it?”’ Dobroski asked 

uietly. 
sa Be sure of that.” 
‘* Then listen. You have not forgotten the Indian Mutiny?” 
* Scarcely.” 

“You missed then the only real chance you everhad. If you had 
struck at that time you would have been a free people now. The 
opportunity was lost, but for once a lost opportunity returns, and the 
cards forgive. Russia is preparing the way for another uprising, and 
is spending gold like water. Whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad, and Russia is preparing for her own destruction. 
For, mark me, at the hour when she applies the match to the Indian 
magazine she lights a fire that flames about the world. Russia and 
England at death grips—Ireland declares her independence. Poland 
and Circassia and Montenegro hurl themselves upon Russia, and not 
alone, for Turkey has her lost provinces north of the Balkans to 
recover, and the Prophet of the Desert will pour countless thousands 
of men to her aid. England will have something else to do than to 
keep a hold on Egypt. Hungary will rise against Austria. 
Wherever an oppressed nationality exists, then at that hour that 
nationality may strike its final and decisive blow. We know much 
already. We have done much already. In Russia even now we 
could awaken such a charivari that the mere bruit of it would shake 
the Czar, and when she has once lighted her Indian magazine. . . 
It is rare sport to see the engineer hoist with his own petard.” 

He spoke with measured calm and quiet, and for anything the 
mere tone of his voice could tell he might have been making 
arrangements for a picnic. As for O’Rourke, this fantastic and 
stupendous scheme took his breath away for a moment. 

“T omitted one factor of importance,” resumed Dobroski. “Italy 
wants Trieste back again. She will see her chance, and takeit. We 
need but one thing. Germany may want to play police, and it would 
be well to have her embroiled with Franceagain. Though probably 
the mere effort to play police would expose her to France, and the 
risk may keep her quiet. I must not forget the force which we our- 
selves could bring to bear when all the armies of Europe were 
engaged.” 

“* By we ourselves,” said O’Rourke, ‘‘ you mean——?” 

“‘ The Sociétaires of varying nationality throughout Europe.” 

O’Rourke was fairly staggered, and his ordinary aflomb deserted 


him. But when they had paced in silence for a minute or two, 
he said, 

““Give me time to think of this, Mr. Dobroski. I am at a 
disadvantage.” 


‘* We will speak of it again when you will,” said Dobroski. 
They walked back without a word, and separated with a mere 
“‘good-night.” In his own room O’Rourke surveyed the monstrous 


phantasm at his leisure. 
‘*Ts it a programme or a dream ?”’ he asked. 


(To be cont.nued) 


Mr. Compron Reape’s question, ‘ Who Was Then the Gentle- 
man ?”’ (3 vols. : J.and R. Maxwell) hasa very easy answer—Nobcdy. 
And if it were asked who was then the lady, the answer would be 
the same. Such a menagerie of creatures claiming to be human 
beings has seldom been seen. Possibly, as Mr. Reade comes 
forward as an ardent anti-vivisectionist, one of his intentions 
may be to show that an average baboon is very considerably 
the superior of an average man. And as are the dramatis 
persone, such are their performances. Changing children at nurse 
is of course a common-place trifle—a practice accepted by nearly 
all novelists as a regular feature of every-day life: and of course 
novelists, as professed students and observers of life, ought to 
know. Moreover, murder is notoriously a far commoner crime than 
the newspapers would lead us to suppose, But Mr. Reade’s characters 
Set about their murders in as easy-going and matter-of-course a 
way as if they were merely asking one another to dinner. They 
scarcely even affect a decent degree of secresy. Whether all this 
is meant to show the final consequences to society of legalising 
vivisection, we cannot quite make out. If so, however, Mr. 
Reade has exposed his cause to this objection : that a monster like 
his surgeon is much more likely to have inflicted needless torture 
on animals because he was a cruel murderer 72 fosse, than that he 
became a murderer because he was a vivisector 2 esse. ‘There 
must needs be a certain number of monsters in the world: but 
their portraiture conveys no argument having any bearing upon 
ordinary humanity. On the whole, the novel is exceedingly like a 
nightmare. But even among nightmares there are degrees of 
merit : and this is by no means a good specimen. 

Miss Harriet Jay’s ‘*A Marriage of Convenience” (3 vols. : 
F. V. White and Co.), is not by any means up to the level to which 
the authoress of ‘‘ Queen of Connaught” has accustomed her 
readers. We fear it must be classed with the results of the art of 
book-making—it certainly bears all the signs of fatal hurry. It 
contains powerful passages here and there, but they seem always to 
have dropped into the work by accident, as the result of some 
chance inspiration, and not as that of any clear and harmonious 
design. The characters are stagey to extravagance—the melo- 
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dramatic Spanish Duke, the man who has vowed life-long vengeance 
against him and follows him like a sleuth-hound, the stern old lady 
who also lives for an incomprehensible or rather lunatic revenge, 
the persecuted heroine, and all the rest of them, ‘he footlights 
never cease to glare between the reader and the stage: and the 
situations correspond to the characters—or rather, while the latter 
are merely conventionally extravagant, the former are impossible. 
We have had so constantly to speak with unqualified admiration of 
Miss Jay’s work that we are the more bound to note the first 
symptom of indifference to what is due from an artist to her art, 
Nobody can be always at his or her best :-but novels like “‘A 
Marriage of Convenience” are best left in the limbo of the 
magazines—in one of which, to judge from the periodical recurrence 
of a fainting fit or some other temporary climax, the story probably 
first appeared. 

“¢Corinna,” by ** Rita” (3 vols. : J. and R. Maxwell), is more of a 
story than its authoress usually troubles herself to put together, and 
the result, in so far as it is due toimproved construction, is more than 
usually successful. More clearness of motive, and a more decided and 
intelligible way of dealing with incidents and clearing up mysteries, 
would have developed a plot, containing many elements of strength, 
into a very good one. ‘These suggestions of strength belong, how- 
ever, to the plot and the situations alone—certainly in no respect to 
the characters, from the mildly Byronic Loris downwards, and they 
would have gone far to spoil the effect of a very much stronger 
story. These mere abstractions of conventional sentiment 
will, however, no doubt, please those readers who are 
never weary of reading about a dying baby—that readiest of 
methods for exciting a little easy pathos, or rather appearance of 
pathos. One of the curiosities attaching to the school of fiction to 
which ‘‘Corinna” belongs is the capacity of its heroines for 
becoming successful novelists—for imagining romances as well as 
acting in them. 
which there is some danger of the world becoming tired when 
presented in fiction, however welcome the reality may continue 
to be. 

‘Like Lost Sheep: A Riverside Story,” by Arnold Gray (3 vols.: 
Ward and Downey), is interesting, in spite of its exceedingly 
clumsy construction. The action is divided between at least two 
generations—always a hazardous experiment, which in the present 
case is by no means justified either by the result or by the necessity. 
The ready acceptance of the legacy of vengeance left by a mother 
to her children is not under the circumstances sufficiently compre- 
hensible to be effective. Then the sensational element runs at last 
into sheer extravagance, and the promise of the story at its outset is 
very much greater than is ever fulfilled, Under these circumstances 
it is a little singular that the novel should be as interesting as it 
unquestionably is. This result is partly no doubt due to the unexpected 
nature of some of the incidents, but to a greater degree, and more 
legitimately, to the characters who, with all their theatrical proceed- 
ings, have a great deal of genuine vitality. Though unreal in their 
doings, they are not puppets, but genuine actors, who only require 
a better plot to make them something better still—namely, real men 
and women. 

“The Mistress of Tayne Court,” by Emma Marshall (1 vol. : 
Seeley and Co.), is a story of a religious character, and with a 
decided, though unobtrusive, religious moral. It principally consists 
of family portraiture of a clever but not very attractive kind. We 
should say that the authoress has made the acquaintance of some of 
her dramatis persone in the flesh, and do not envy her experiences. 
The cleverness, however, is undeniable. The volume is illustrated 
with some views of Mentone, where the opening and closing scenes 
are laid, and with some sketches of English landscape the purpose 
of which it is not easy to surmise.. 


Messrs. NOVELLO, EWER, AND Co.—Part 67, Vol IX. of the 
Organist's Quarterly Journal contains four pieces only, but they are 
well worthy of their place in this, one of the leading publications 
in the musical world, The first and most important work is a 
‘‘ Funeral March” on the chorale, ‘* Jesus My Trust,” arranged by 
Otto Dienel, organist of St. Mary’s Church, Berlin ; it is a majestic 
and musicianly arrangement, and well suited for the purpose for 
which it is intended. We commend it to the attention of all expe- 
rienced organists.—AJ//legro Pomposo, by Ferris Tozer, if not quite up 
to the mark of its predecessor, is a well written and_scholarly 
work.—Simple and void of difficulties, ‘‘ Meditation,” by E. Cutler, 
will be found a very useful and melodious composition, both for 
sacred and secular purposes.—The same may be said of a *‘ Fantasia,” 
ona theme by Julius Katterfeldt, arranged by Hugo Katterfeldt of 
Eppendorf, near Hamburg. 

Tiro pi Gio RIicorvI. Many of our readers who witnessed 
the ‘historical, allegorical, and fantastical ballet” of Excelstor, 
composed by L. Manzotti, music by L. Marenco, as performed at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre with grand spectacular effects, will be content 
to learn that all the brilliant and taking music has been arranged for 
the pianoforte by M. Saladino, and published in a well-got-up 
volume by the above firm. 

JosepH WILLIAMS.——A very valuable guide and assistant to the 
earnest student will be found in a ‘* Manual of Harmony,” by Lindsay 
Sloper. In his preface the author frankly owns that ‘* It was to the 
work of Ernest F. Richter, of Leipzig, that I wish now to express 
my acknowledgment of the fact that for the outline of this little 
book I am indebted to him,” Although the author differs in some 
points from many of his colleagues the differences are not of 
sufficient importance to take from the utility of this work, which is 
worthy the attention of teachers.—AZary Magdalen, an oratorio, by 
J. Massenet, English version by the late Henry S. Leigh, is a work 
which deserves to take a foremost place in the 7égertozre of ourleading 
choral societies ; the music is very devotional, and bears the impress 
of a musician’s pen. Mr. Leigh has done his part of the work with 
marked ability—‘*A Short Requiem,” by John Farmer—the tonic 
sol-fa edition—will find favour with disciples of that school of 
notation. 

Messrs. PATEY AND WILLIS.—Both words and music of 
‘Two Bells,” writtenand composed by Knight Summers and Michael 
Watson, are very pleasing; this song is published in F and G.— 
“The Soldier’s Cali” is a spirited and patriotic poem by Digby 
Seymour, Q.C., well set to a tuneful melody by W. Sparks, Mus. 
Doc.—A ballad of a very sentimental type is ‘‘ Moments of Peace,” 
written and composed by Edward Oxenford and Otto Sondermann, 
published in C and D.—A brace of songs suitable for our country and 
seaside holidays are: ‘* Good Night Robin,” the pathetic words by 
F. E. Weatherly, music byJ. L. Koeckel and ‘‘ Peggy of ¥ armouth 
Town,” which has a ring of cheerfulness and sentiment, both in the 
words, by M. Ingle Ball, and in the music, by Frederick Bevan.— 
“Danse dela Cour,” for the pianoforte, by Ernst J. Reiter, is a 
brisk and tuneful piece after the antique.—Allan Macbeth must have 
had a nightmare of the venerable and much respected **Sailor’s 
Hornpipe” when he composed ‘f Hornpipe, a Characteristic 
Sketch; the latter is a weak imitation of the former.—We are not 
surprised to learn that ‘‘The Minerva Waltzes,” by Percy F. Mait- 
land, have arrived at their fifth edition, for they are amongst the 
Prettiest productions »f the season. 


Corinna herself is a heroine of this pattern—of . 
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THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


Tr is to be feared that in the list of birds which have had their 
day, and are ceasing to be in this island, must be placed the golden 
eagle (Aguila chrysaétus) for there are now even whole Highland 
counties in which one has not been seen for several years, though 
there is probably not a parish in the north of Scotland the inhabi- 
tants of which cannot tell tales of eagle-daring, and point to some 
inaccessible rock or corrie in which for generations eagles made 
their eyrie. Naturalists who admire the bird and believe in a 
balance of Nature may lament this, but they are likely to have 
some difficulty in persuading sportsmen, gamekeepers, and shepherds 
of the truth of their theory, especially after the shepherd has seen a 
few of his best lambs carried beautifully away, and the gamekeeper, 

‘with his own eyes,” has seen it kill hares and grouse, and conse- 
quently attributes to it the scarcity of all game, and so manages to 
excite his master’s enmity to the bird to such a degree that the 
keeper is probably offered a premium of a guinea for every pair of 
eagles’ feet he can show. One old keeper tells how he in conjunction 
with the shepherd made eagle-shooting for such a premium rather a 
paying concern. Their plan was alternately to go some time 
before daybreak to a small hut which they had constructed 
of heather and turf in a lonely situation, and there to conceal 
themselves, and watch with loaded fowling-piece the attractive 
power of their bait of a mangled sheep. The kite they found 
to be. the earliest riser, then came the raven, carrion crow, and 
magpie, and they all with good-humoured forbearance tugged 
away at the carcase and were making a hearty breakfast, but on the 
advent of the eagle they all quickly retired, and allowed him to 
enjoy the feast and—be shot. 

Another cause of the rarity of the eagle is the small number of 
eggs which it lays and hatches per annum, two, or at most three, 
being the maximum, and these even are not always safe, for should 
the eyrie be at all accessible, some daring cragsman is sure to pilfer 
one or more of them, as among egg-fanciers they are in great 
demand ; and the writer has known as high a price as five guineas 
to be paid for one: only the risk run in getting them is often 
tremendous ; for should either of the birds return while the robbery 
is being committed, woe betide the robber! Goldsmith tells of a 
case in which the old eagles fell so furiously on the robber 
of their nest that they actually beat him to death with their wings, 
beaks, and talons. In Strath Glass, Ross-shire, a boy managed to 
climb to an eyrie, but had not been many minutes there when one 
of the old birds returned, and, making a swoop, clutched the boy, 
and dropped him into the River Conon, a few hundred yards 
away, 

Notwithstanding the war thus constantly waged against it, the 
golden eagle still survives in the wilder Highland districts, and 
a good specimen was last autumn sent from the west of Sutherland- 
shire to the Zoological Gardens. Its extraordinary longevity must 
tell in its favour. Mr. Pennant tells of one which he knew to be 
for nine years in the possession of a gentleman, who received it 
from a person in whose possession it had previously been thirty-two 
years. A Gaelic verse says :— 

Thrice man’s age, age of deers 

Thrice deer’s age, age of eagle; 

Thrice eagle’s age, the age of oak tree. 
If we take man’s age even at half the promised threescore and ten, 
we find the eagle’s age to be no less than three hundred and fifteen 
—rather a respectable age—and probably giving rise to the idea 
expressed in the Book of Psalms that the eagle renewed its age. 

‘There can he no doubt that this Koyal bird owes its ancient title 
of Bird of Jove, and the presence of its figure on the standards of 
so many nations, to its very great daring and power, of which there 
are hundreds of illustrative stories. At Benalskie, in Caithness, 
not long ago, a fox was about to make his dinner off a hare when a 
hungry eagle descended and attempted to carry it away. The fox 
did not, however, willingly give it up, and a fierce struggle ensued, 
in the course of which the fox fixed his jaws deep in the eagle’s 
breast; the latter then got on the wing, and Foxy was carried 
upwards suspended by the jaws. He held on as long as he could, 
but had at last to let go, and was dashed to pieces, while the eagle 
sailed away victorious. This device of getting on the wing with its 
enemy is not, however, always successful, especially when that 
enemy is a weasel, for while thus borne upwards the weasel uses its 
teeth to such advantage that both come down like a stone, only 
when the ground is reached the weasel manages to be above, and 
generally escapes with its life, Lambs are the golden eagle’s 
favourite food, and it has been known to carry one three months 
old a distance of over twenty miles to feed its eaglets, for, like the 
fox, it is knowing enough not to steal in the neighbourhood of its 
nest. When its food for any reason becomes scarce, it seems to 
become desperate, and does not hesitate to attack even the red 
deer, which it at first attempts to blind, but in this its efforts are 
seldom successful, as the antlers form an excellent defence. Should 
it attack the hinder part of its body, the deer tries to rake it off or 
to roll over it, but for all this the eagle does not cease its attacks 
until its quarry is exhausted, or has escaped into the shelter of 
some copsewood, 

In the Highlands eagle’s feathers were, for the manufacture of 
arrows, deemed much superior to the ‘‘gray goose wing ” used by 
the Sassenach. They were also used as a distinguishing emblem of 
rank, three eagle’s feathers adorning the bonnet of a chief, two that 
of a chieftain, and one that of a gentleman. A. P. 
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THE CHURLS’ TOWN 


Few indeed would recognise, either in the bland and kindly 
people living in the villas of Charlton, or in the few agricultural 
labourers at present employed in that parish, the natives who 
originally gave it this name. Yet in Domesday Book Charlton is 
called Cerletone, thatis, ‘*the Churls’ Town.” There was then only 
one plough on the domain lands, and ‘‘the villains, who are 
thirteen in number,” employed three more, but the name brings 
vividly before the eyes the clearing in the great forest which in all 
probability clothed the slopes rising at this place from the Thames, 
and the few miserably-poor and scantily-clad workers in husbandry 
belonging to their master, William Fitzoyer, who: himself held of 
the overlord, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux. ‘‘ There are two slaves,’ 
continues Domesday Book, ‘‘ eight acres of meadow, and pasturage 
for five hogs ;” here is another picture of Charlton at the Conquest. 
Where the denudation caused by the fall of the waters of the Thames 
and the ordinary destructive agencies of time have left a thin cover- 
ing of soil on the gravelly slopes, a little meadow emerging from the 
surrounding sea of beeches and oaks enables these two swineherds, 
Gurth-like, to keep their charges in sight as they feed upon the mast 
and acorns, In the wood itself wild boars and swine might be 
found. Fallow deer had existed in Britain in prehistoric times, and 
had died out. This deer is originally a native of the countries 
which border on the Mediterranean, and had been a second time 
introduced by the Romans into England, so that not impossibly the 
ancestors of the sleek creatures now to be seen in Charlton House 
Park or at Greenwich may have wandered wild upon the well- 
wooded slopes near “ the Churls’ Town.” Red deer would certainly 
have been found in the woods and on Shooter’s Hill, It would be 
easy to depict ‘the Churls’ Town ” in much earlier days, when the 
men of the river gravels cowered among the trees in miserable huts, 
and, greatly daring, slew the bear or hyzena with flint-tipped arrows, 
but we refrain, It should not be omitted, however, among the 
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memories of the place that in 1092 it belonged to the great Bishop 
of Lincoln, Robert Bloett. 

The original ‘‘churls,” who settled on the hill-sides of Thanet 
Sand, which slope downwards from the London clay to the river, 
as it was then, unbanked and much wider and shallower than it is 
now, were clearly men of taste. To our mind there is no finer 
prospect near London than that which meets the eye from the ridge 
at Charlton, Chiselhurst may be of a softer type of beauty, with 
its dreamy distant curves and its furze blinking with a blinding 
yellow in the sunshine, but it possesses no such centre as does 
Charlton, round which its numerous villas may crystallise. A grand 
seventeenth-century house, with oriels and vanes and turrets and 
terraces at the latter village, rises just opposite the singular church, 
and from these two valves the life-blood of Charlton ramifies into a 
few streets of houses, looking themselves more comfortable than 
quaint. Charlton House, however, would vouch for the antiquity 
of any village. Mist and smoke too often fill the valley of the 
Thames below, but every fine day justifies the warm encomium of 
Evelyn: ‘‘9th May, 1653, I went to visit my worthy neighbour, 
Sir Henry Newton [at Charlton], and consider the prospect, which 
is doubtless for city, river, ships, meadows, hill, woods, and all 
other amenities, one of the most noble in the world; so as, had the 
house running water, it were a princely seat.” The immense 
amount of commerce daily conveyed up the Thames, and the 
constant activity visible in the steamers and barges which crowd its 
surface, add another feature to the view at present, and to our eyes 
compensate for the absence of running water near the house. The 
pall of smoke, however, which almost always hides London, has 
descended upon it since Evelyn’s time. 

As for the house itself, it was built about 1612 by Sir Adam 
Newton. With the adjacent deer-park and rookery it forms an 
eminently picturesque centre for the village. Inside, together with 
the furniture, old china, and the like usually found in old halls, is 
a polished slab of black marble forming a chimney-piece. In this 
Lord Downe is said to have seen a robbery committed on Black- 
heath (more than a mile away), and so to have sent his servants and 
apprehended the highwaymen. The house belonged to the 
Puckerings in 1649. Sir Henry Puckering’s only daughter Jane, 
while walking in Greenwich Park in the autumn of that year, was 
abducted by one Joseph Welsh and carried to Flanders. After 
being long immured in a nunnery she married him, and returned to 
have her marriage dissolved, after which she became Lady Bale. 

Charlton Church is a fine specimen of brick-work, with a good 
porch and a tower, something like that of Plumstead, further down 
the river. On this tower, by long custom, a flag is flown every 
Sunday, to remind the captains of homeward-bound ships of the 
day, The tower itself forms a conspicuous landmark in the naviga- 
tion of the Thames. The church was rebuilt between 1630 and 
1640. It contains the bodies of the only two persons who have 
been assassinated, in recent times, in the House of Commons, the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval and Mr. Drummond. There is a 
monument also to the chief cook of Queen Elizabeth and her father 
Henry, to whom a grant of arms was made. These surmount it. 
The master cook’s wife Clare is also commemorated in the inscrip- 
tion; but tradition asserts that both lie buried under the huge bole 
of a pollarded elm just outside the churchyard. Evelyn quaintly 
records on May 3oth, 1652: ‘‘In the afternoon, at Charlton 
Church, where I heard a Rabbinical sermon;” probably one 
teeming with Hebrew quotations. 

The glories of Charlton Fair have departed, like those of its 
neighbour at Greenwich, but only within the memory of man. A 
grant from the Crown in 1268 established it. It was held until 
a quarter of a century ago on St. Luke’s Day in what is still known 
as Fairfield, and ‘‘called Horn Fair,” says Lysons, ‘‘ by reason of 
the great plenty of all sorts of winding horns and cups and other 
vessels of horn there brought to be sold.” A burlesque procession 
formerly passed on the Fair Day from Deptford through Greenwich 
to Charlton, each person in it wearing some ornament of horn upon 
his head. This feature very properly has been disused since 1768. 
It is not improbably traced to the legendary escapades of King John 
at the neighbouring Palace of Eltham. 

There is much that is picturesque at the ‘‘ Churls’ Town,” as we 
have tried to show, to attract gentles to it at present. Great football 
and a lacrosse matches are annually played here. There is a 
rumour that an excellent cricket-ground is to be formed, which may 
“justle with ” Lord’s Ground, to use James I.’s expression. Here 
Inigo Jones built himself a house, which is still in existence, called 
the “Cherry Orchard.” Mrs. Fitzherbert lived here. Legend has 
it that the late Premier once occupied a house in the village. 
Now, sooth to say, Charlton’s political complexion is caught from 
the primrose. Its cedars are noble; and some are shown which 
Evelyn visited before writing his “Sylva.” “The Cburls’ Town” 
is, in short, a beautiful and a noteworthy nook of Old England. 
Though in name it recalls Nabal, its inhabitants conspicuously dis- 
prove the appellation. GW. 

ae 

Four GERMAN ARcTic EXPEDITIONS will start next spring, 
They will sail in company to the Siberian coast, and thence explore in 
different directions. 

AMERICAN ART COLLECTORS are often more zealous than intel- 
ligent. Thus a Californian millionaire with a large gallery has 
recently attached a label to each work, noting the artist and nature 
of the subject. Here are two examples: “Landscape,” by Carl 
Pinxit ; “Scene,” by Schreyer Dorp—the last artist hailing from 
Ditsseldorf, which is frequently curtailed to Dorp. 

O._p Boots AND SHOES are valuable property across the 
Atlantic. They are carefully collected by the street scavengers, and 
put toa variety of uses, but especially for csthetic leather work, 
The embossed leather papers covering the walls of fashionable 
mansions and the stamped-leather fire-screens almost invariably 
consist of a layer of pressed pulp made from old boots and shoes 
over a thick sheet of paper. The boots are washed in several 
waters to get off the dirt, the nails and threads are removed, and 
the shabby leather is ground into pulp, and reappears gorgeous in tints 
of bronze and old gold. Then carriage-makers grind them similarly 
and press them into sheets for the tops of carriages, bookbinders 
use them for the backs of cheap works, and nearly all ornamental 
leather picture frames are the produce of cast-olt foot-coverings. 

Goinc Out oF Town is a serious perplexity to Parisian 
Society nowadays, when there is no Royal head to decide which 
shall be the watering-place of the season. For once our self- 
satisfied neighbours envy us in this respect. ‘“‘If only we were 
Enclish,” sigh fashionable Parisians, ‘‘we could go where the 
Prince of Wales goes. It is so che to be English, to play /awz- 
tennis and le boxe, to drink five o'clock tea and to wear szzts.” So 
they scan the papers to see where the Orleans family are staying, or 
the chief aristocratic celebrities, and to follow like the famed Arcbzs 
de Panurge. Monsieur buys an English country suit, and Madame 
dons the costume Petét Pierre, a white or navy blue woollen 
toilette, made after the Breton peasant fashion. ‘‘ Toad green” is 
also a suitable tint for the country, worn with an Italian peasant, or 
‘* pifferari,” hat, adorned with real wild flowers. Or Monsieur’s 
coat is ‘duck pond green ”—a very British hue, he imagines—and 
Madame wears a masculine-cut dress of ‘‘ stagnant water,” spotted 
with tiny velocipedes, the same machines serving as buttons. For 
casino dances she takes a “swallow” toilette of black and white, 
or a ** dragon fly costume ”—very gauzy and yaporous—and birds of 
all descriptions, from the owl to the dove, and the Arctic black 
cock to the tropic humming-bird, nod upon her bonnet. 
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A BIRDS-EVE VIEW OF LIVERPOOL 


Looxine down upon Liverpool from any great height, one 
cannot help being struck by the fact that its site is one of the most 
perfect that could have been selected for a great commercial 
city. The Mersey, which varies from a mile to about half mile in 
width, with its flat shore, has given an opportunity for the erection 
of the most magnificent set of docks to be found in Europe, 
extending a distance of more than five miles. These docks are the 
glory of Liverpool, and have been constructed almost entirely of 
granite. As little or no architectural display has been attempted, and 
every thing about them is solid and grand, they form one of the 
most striking works of the nineteenth century. 

A stranger arriving at Liverpool and seeing it from the water 
is prepared to find the city one of the finest in Europe, but 
unfortunately neither its streets nor its public buildings fulfil this 
anticipation. Why this is we shall point out, There are two kinds 
of towns or cities which call forth our admiration. These are the 
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i it i r t St. John’s churchyard 
We think that it is to be regretted Te ee, ea 


should have been selected for the propos¢ drat, tor 
reasons; the first is that from a sanitary point of gd Se 
up the only lung of the city, and will necessitate my gn a 
of thousands of dead bodies, a thing very espe we, 
already not remarkable for salubrity. From an arct ei oly 
of view we regret the selection of this site, because 1t ha c ea 
injure the effect of St. George’s Hall, and the ee 
dral will itself be injured by proximity to that eae ie g. 
Two other sites have been suggested for the cathedral, ei gh 
which we think would be greatly preferable. The es ak 
George’s Dock, and the other is Commutation Row. ne oe 
thesesituations the new cathedral would havea farless sy a ss 
surrounded site. If, for instance, the front were to face Be Lo 
Row, as has been suggested by Mr. J. P. Seddon, the bui “e ght 
be placed about 100 feet back from the present roadway, ae ee 
open space in front of it. The height at which it wou oe 
would add to its dignity, and it would be sufficiently remove 
SSS} 


KEY TO BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LIVERPOOL, 1885 


1. Birkenhead. 10. Prince's Parade. 19. Free Library. 28, Lime Street Station 37. Welsh Church. 

2. Seacombe. 11. Clock Tower. | ao. Reading Room, ag. Custom House. 38. R.C. Pro-Cathedral. 
3. Egremont. 1z. Waterloo Grain Dock, 21. Walker Art Gallery. 30. Sailors’ Home, 39. Gallery of Art. 

4. New Brighton. 13. George's Dock. 2z, Wellington Column, 31. Pro-Cathedral. 40. Apothecaries’ Hall, 
5. Great Pool, 14. St. Nicholas Church. 23. Canning Dock, 32. The Compton. 41. Savings Bank, 

6. Alfred Dock. 15. Prince’s Dock. 24. St, George's Church, 33. St. Thomas Church. 42. Roscoe Arcade. 

7. Manchester Dock. 16. Town Hall. 25. St. John’s Church, 34. Central Station. 43. St. Luke’s Church. 

8, George's Parade. 17. Exchange. te 26, St. George's Hall. 35. German Church. 44. St. Luke's Schcols. 
9. Landing Stage. 18. Municipal Buildings. 27. North-Western Hotel. 36. Adelphi Hotel, 


dignified and striking medizval cities, with their finely broken sky- 
line, numerous church towers all grouping: round a noble minster, 
which forms the centre of the composition, and planned 
so as to give importance to this vast Cathedral. Though 
the streets may be narrow, and often crooked, their 
narrowness and crookedness seems but to enhance the superb effect 
of the great square, or close, surrounded by the vast Cathedral and 
its attendant buildings. Another kind of city which we can admire 
is the regularly-planned modern town, with its great wide streets, 
palatial public buildings, large open squares, and spacious boulevards. 
Unfortunately Liverpool can at present come under neither of these 
classes of towns ; its history renders it impossible that it could 
belong to the former, for although it possessed a castle and a 
church in the Middle Ages, yet its castle does not appear to have 
been remarkable either for size or beauty, and its church was only 
a chapel in the parish of Walton. Of neither this church nor the 
castle does there at present exist one single stone, and few, if any, 
of its buildings have existed for two centuries. In this respect it is 
even less-interesting than Birkenhead, which still possesses the 
venerable and beautiful remains of its Abbey, a building which, 
Judging from the fragments still in existence—consisting of a Norman 
chapter house, part of the abbot’s lodging, and the north wall of 
one of the aisles of the church, must have been, in its prime, a very 
stately edifice. While speaking of these ruins, by the way, we 
would call attention to their archzeological value, and suggest that 
some means should be taken to preserve them as far as possible 
from futur injury. 

The reason why we cannot regard Liverpool as a thoroughly fine 
modern town is the fact that it possesses so few handsome public 
buildings in proportion to its vast extent. We acknowledge, of 
course, that St. George’s Hall, the Walker Fine Art Galleries, the 
Museum, Public Library, and new Municipal Buildings are worthy 
of any town, yet the place is so vast, and ‘its distances” so great, 
that it would require forty or fifty such buildings to render it 
interesting. If the 160 churches and chapels existing in Liverpool 
were noble edifices like the Norwich, Bristol, or York churches, or 
even possessed of picturesque steeples like Wren’s City churches, 
they would be sufficient to relieve the monotony of the streets, 
but unfortunately the ecclesiastical edifices in Liverpool are 
not remarkable for architectural elegance. Liverpool, more- 
over, for a large city is very much wanting in great leading 
thoroughfares—there are, in fact, no very important continuous 
straight lines of streets running either from north to south, or from 
east to west ; the consequence is that it isa most difficult town in 
which to find one’s way about, for there is nearly always some shorter 
cut from place to place by leaving the most important thoroughfares 
than by following them—a very bad arrangement in such a busy 
town. 

It isa most extraordinary thing that while we are perpetually finding 
fault with the medizval men for the irregularity with which the streets 
of their towns are planned, yet our 18th and 19th century cities 
seem to be set down altogether at random, and Oxford and Chester, 
which are the two most thoroughly medixval towns in England, 
are decidedly better planned in every particular, whether regarded 
from a sanitary point of view or for convenience, then such modern 
cities as Liverpool, Manchester, or Birmingham. Like most of 
our modern English towns, Liverpool possesses few fine open 
spaces; that surrounding St. George’s Hall might very easily be 
converted into a noble centre point for the city by opening out and 
rebuilding the whole of the neighbourhood about Commutation 
Row and Gloucester Street, and Copperas Hill, cutting off a great 
corner at the end of Byron Street, and planting out the graveyard of 
St. John’s Church with ornamental trées, 


St. George’s Hall to prevent its injuring the effect of that building ; 
it would be the means of clearing away a number of little streets 
between Islington and the London Road, which are unworthy of 
such a situation. Both Islington and the London Roads might be 
widened, so that both flanks of the cathedral would be seen from 
broad and important streets, whereas the great ‘‘ facade” would 
look over Wellington Place. So many important improvements 
have been effected in Liverpool within the last few years, and its 
inhabitants have displayed such a laudable and enlightened 
generosity in improving and adorning their city, that we trust this 
opportunity may not be lost sight of. As the whole neighbourhood 
enclosed within the lines of Cammutation Row and London Road, 
Norton Street and Islington, will in the course of a few years 
probably be rebuilt, it is a pity that this site should not at once be 
secured for some grand public building, 

We should mention in conclusion that our view was taken 
from a point south-east of St, Luke’s Church, and is from 
sketches made entirely upon the spot. We have to thank the 
Mayor and Town Surveyor of Liverpool for the facilities 
offered to our artist to ascend the various steeples and towers 
of churches and public buildings in order to prepare sketches 
for this drawing, which not only shows the centre portion of 
Liverpool, but also portions of Birkenhead, Egremont, and New 
Brighton in the distance. H.W. BREWER. 


Ar this moment no subject can well be more important than that 
of the capability of our armed maritime forces to protect adequately 
the British Empire. Few books are better calculated to encourage 
a proper interest in our Navy than that of Mr. Davenport Adams, 
‘* England on the Sea; or, The Story of the British Navy ” (2 vols.: 
F. V. White and Co.). Of course, the theme has been treated 
before, But Mr. Davenport Adams here takes us back to the 
days of King Alfred, and from them onwards till the bombard. 
ment of Alexandria, gives us, in a fashion that is at least interesting, 
all that is most noteworthy in the performances of our great sea 
kings. Leaving alone Hubert de Burgh and Howard of Effingham, 
it may be said that he tells us all that it is essential to know about 
Sir Richard Grenville, Admiral Blake, Benbow, Vernon, Anson, 
Rodney, Hawke, Nelson, Collingwood, Cochrane, and the other 
gallant sailors to whom England owes so much. Without com- 
mitting ourselves to an admission of the author’s accuracy in every 
particular, we yet think that he has produced a creditable book on 
a great subject. 

Mr. Wynn Westcott, M.B. Lond., has written a work on 
** Suicide” (H. K. Lewis). He deals with its history, literature, 
jurisprudence, causation, and prevention. In all, he seems to have 
shown much carefulness and accuracy, and his official position as 
Deputy Coroner for Central Middlesex is, in some Sort, a guarantee 
that his statements are made under a full sense of responsibility, 
It would seem that nowadays, at least, the number of suicides in all 
great towns vastly exceeds that of those in the country. Moreover, 
single persons are more susceptible to suicidal mania than married, 
while widowed people of either sex are singularly apt to seek relief 
from their sorrows in death. Climate and race, too, affect singularly 
the statistics which Mr. Wynn Westcott has been at the Pains to 
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collect. As remedies against the self-destructive tendency he aes 
Heng eer, (on ial, Someries 
ibi the cultivation of a religio s 
PP ie tad he sin of a self-inflicted death.” Mr. Westcott’s book 
is to be commended as giving es oe a well-digested synopsis 
i carefully gathered statistics. ss 
ede oie cetend ae presented in a readily digestible form must 
not be altogether disagreeable to a large number of persons, | and 
this, we think, Professor Witt has been able to accomplish. The 
Wanderings of Ulysses” (Longmans, Green, and Co.), translated by 
Miss Frances Younghusband, tells us, as pleasantly aS we could 
wish, all that happened to Ulysses from the time he left the Trojan 
shore, till at last he met full compensation for his trials in the kind- 
ness of Penelope. A£olus, Circe, and the rest, are all portrayed to 
us in almost as lifelike a form as in the pages of Homer, and one is 
doubtful which is most to be praised, the industry of Professor Witt, 
or the tact in translation of Miss Younghusband. $ 

“Sharp, Sharper, Sharpest: A Humorous Tale of Old Egypt, 
by C. M. Seypel (Felix Bagel, Disseldorf), is sent us by Messrs. 
Triibner. The get-up of the volume is certainly curious and quaint, 
and suggestive of all that is most mysteriousin “ mummy cases, 
The illustrations are comic to the verge of extravagance. The 
subject matter of the rattling verse which accompanies them may be 
briefly epitomised. Rampsinit, King of Egypt, has much treasure, 
which he wishes to hold in absolute security. He employs a dis- 
tinguished architect to build him a treasure-house. This gentleman 
fulfils his monarch’s behests, but places in his work a stone which 
can be removed by those who know its secret. This secret he 
betrays at death to his sons. On this slight plot an amusing story 
is built ; but we doubt whether the matter of the work can compare 
in point of interest with the the quaint binding, and with the other 
circumstances which Mr. Bagel has combined in such a way as to 
make his production unique. : ‘ : 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall have issued another volume in their 
admirable series of ‘‘ Military Biographies,” This time Turenne is the 
person treated of, and by so competent a military critic as Colonel IT. 
M. Hozier. The narrative of Turenne’s life is in itself interesting 
enough ; but the accomplished author aims at something more than 
a mere memoir. He endeavours to trace the various changes which 
Turenne conducted in the science of war from the time that he was 
first made a Marshal till he fell mortally wounded by a round shot on 
the hill above the Salzbach. Colonel Hozicr explains the pre- 
dominant position of cavalry in early seventeenth-century warfare, 
and why it was that so much attention was bestowed by commanders 
upon the siege and defence of fortresses. ; How high the First 
Napoleon's opinion was of the rival of Condé may be judged from 
the fact that on his death-bed he linked the name of Turenne with 
Frederic, Czesar, and Hannibal as one of those with whom he would 
talk of the art of war. This handy volume finds its place worthily 
beside those of General Brackenbury and Colonel Malleson dealing 
with Frederic and with Loudon, It will be valuable to the historical 
student, whether reading disinterestedly for instruction or preparing 
for examination in Modern History at Oxford, or for Sandhurst. 

In the “‘Imperial Parliament Series” (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.) Sir John Lubbock is at great pains to make himself clear and 
intelligible on the question of ‘‘ Representation.” He discusses 
much that is involved in ‘‘Single Membered Constituencies,” 
“Scrutin de Liste,” “The Single Transferable Vote,” ‘The 
Cumulative Vote,” ‘‘ The Free List or Ticket,” and ‘‘ The Limited 
Vote.” He himself, as is well known, favours a system of 
proportional representation. How “Scrutin de Liste” works may 
be imagined from the June, 1884, Election in Belgium, In Brussels 
9,311 Conservative voters returned sixteen candidates, while 7,924 
Liberals failed to obtain a single representative. In July, 1S84, the 
tables were turned, and 8,969 Conservatives could not send one 
spokesman to the Senate, while 9,517 Liberals secured eight 
members. It would seem that the ideal representative system will 
only be attained after much effort and perplexity of soul. Sir John 
Lubbock’s book is, however, a satisfactory attempt to popularise 
political instruction. 

Mr. G. Powell has translated Mr. Henry Havard’s ‘‘ The Dutch 
School of Painting ” (Cassell and Company). The work gives ina 
brief compass the history of the art in Holland, which is adorned by 
such names as Rembrandt and Gerard Dow. The illustrations 
accompanying the text, which are taken from typical works of great 
masters, are excellently done. The author regards, as the main 
characteristics of the grand epoch of Dutch art, its marvellous 
learning verging almost on pedantry, which had been brought from 
Italy, and a deep sense of watzralism, by which he means 
observation and study, and what he calls “a sort of indigenous 
quality peculiar to the temper, and one of the characteristics of the 
Dutch race.” No fault can be found with the manner in which the 
translator, Mr. Powell, has accomplished his task. 

Mr, S. Scott Keltie’s Report to the Royal Geographical Society 
on “ Geographical Education,” has been published by Mr. John 
Murray. Mr. Keltie was employed for this particular work as the 
Society’s Inspector of Geographical Education. In order to compile 
the valuable report before us he was compelled to visit the great 
civil and military educational establishments of this country, France, 
Austria, Germany, and Holland. As is well-known, in a great 
many of our first-grade schools geography is scarcely heard of in 
the class-rooms at all, and the peoples of the continent, notably the 
Germans, are much ahead of us. The only places in England where 
the subject is systematically taught the inspector found to be “the 
Training Colleges, male and female, and the National Board 
Schools; with now, and of the last few years, some few good high 
and middle-class schools.” His report ‘suggests food for reflection 
in face of the growing political and social importance of an adequate 
general knowledge among all classes of the surface of the earth. 

‘* Picturesque Canada,” which is being edited for Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. by Principal Grant, of Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario, promises to make up, when all its numbers are complete, 
two or three handsome and instructive volumes. The letterpress is 
in beautiful clear type, the margins are broad, and the engravings 
are are well chosen and admirably executed. This first number 
deals with Quebec, its scenery, and architecture, and with the 
troubles and difficulties of its early settlers. 

Ina form that will be found handy and useful to politicians, Mr. 
W. A. Holdsworth has brought together the new laws dealing with 
electoral franchise, under the title of “The New Reform Act” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.). In an introduction he gives a complete 
description of the various franchises ; notes and a copious index go 
to make the work thorough and complete. 

We have received the bound volume of The Antiguary for the 
first six months of this year from Mr, Elliot Stock. Much of the matter 
we have already alluded to, and it will be sufficient if we say here 
that the six numbers, from January to June 1885, are combined into 
a neat, strongly bound, and readable book. 
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A Curious WuISTLING AND SINGING SNAKE is now al the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington. The reptile produces sounds 
like a young mocking-bird, and, indeed, the man who caught the 
snake on a railway line in Maryland supposed he was chasing a 
bird. Itis about four feet long, and resembles an ordinary snake 
In appearance, although its head is somewhat of the pug-dog 
shape. When the creature whistles or sings it makes a series of 
Jumps like a frog. No such snake has ever been seen previously in 
America, and the present specimen differs considerably from the 
African and East Indian singing snakes. 
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tullycarvedand mounted 
sticks, Parcels Post free, 
2s.gd.,or 46 stamps. 15,000 
sold in 12. months. List 


“ PARKER ” and testimonials free. 
Rercover ne Penn neatly | 

one. — dress, . le 

UMBRELLA PARKER, Umbrells 

Registered. SGT EOD AAD SGe 


BEAUTIFUL LACES, copied from 
the, Antique, Spanish, Venetian, Reticellas, | 
Punto du Milano, &c. Have received, the greatest | 
praise from judges of Lace in London, Brussels, and ; 
Rome, also in the Queen. They are the work of very 
poor Irish womenand girls who earnestly desire help, 
which they much need. Orders have heen received 
from many ladies of high rank and fashion both at 
home and abroad. and the work gave great satisfac- 
tion, Black Laces after Antique will be made to 
order.—Send_for Patterns to Madame CHARLES 
Post Office, Rathdrum, County Wicklow. 


GWANBILL BELTS 
Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


a 


: [| faeli ately made. British and | *50 Galls. £7 10 © £6 o 0 
‘ FT Foreign Patents Secured. Bo oy of 10 0 6 15 0 
pa aS | Agents foe the Purchase *100,, £3 Io 0 & | 
ZI 5 3 [ 5 5 s fe) one 
x 2 —_ or and Sale of Patent Rights 150 " | fia ag S ee 
LLEWELLYN MACHINE CO,., 
BRISTOL. % These Sizes, both painted and galvanized, are IN 


IME-CHECKING 
MACHINES 


WRINcH & Gone’ 
WATER 
BARROWS 


WATER CARTS. 


The EXACT. Time Workmen, 
Officials, Attendants, and others 
arrive and leave recorded with 
certainty. 

NO OVER 
ERRO 


PAYMENTS. 


RS. 


DISPUTES. : 
ABSOLUTE, ACCURACY. 
GREAT ECONOMY. 
MACHINES FOR SMALL OR 
LARGE NUMBERS OF MEN. 
UPWARDS OF 


55,000 


, Persons checked DAILY by these 
machines. 


“A” Crass FoR CHEeckiInc MEN. 


B Testimonials from Leading Firms 
at Home and Abroad. 


Makers of Church, 


Turret, and Chime 
Clocks. 


Makers OF CLYNe's SIGHT 
FEED LUBRICATORS 
3 and 6 HORSE HOT-AIR 
ig ENGINES. : : 
Rl: The Manufacture of Speciali GAESANIZED SY aa 
ties contracted_for. | DakeN 
Inventions confidentially AWE: 


worked out. 
Working Models accur- 


No. 66. 
CASH PRICES. 


PAINTED 


SIZES. WITHOUT COVERS. 


STOCK, READY FOR DELIVERY ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
Galvanized Pumr fitted to above, £2 11s, 6d. extra 

| WRINCH & SONS, Manufacturers, 

: IPSWICH. 

Lonpon Orrice, 57, Hotporx Vranuct, E.C. 


PATTERNS POST_FREE ON APPLICATION 
EGERTON BURNETT'S PURE 
WOOL BLACK SERGES 

Ly as supplied ae = 
, COUR MOURNING AD 
GENERAL WEAR. 

The Jet Black Dye, of special 
intensity, which is employed in the 
manufacture of these superior 
goods, imparts a Leauty of appear: 
ance, and secures a permanency Ol 
colour, which commiind universal 
satisfaction ; while the quality of 
the material. both as to texture anc 
finish. is of equal excellence. Also 
a heavy make for Gentlemen's and 

= Boys’ wear. 
RTON BURNETT, WoollenWare’ 
No Agents. 


| | 


GE L 
Wellington, Somerset. 


Address 


Twawa' 


= 


CE 
N FENCING, RAILING, 
HURDLES, 
For PARK, GARDEN, and FARM, 
Galvanised Wire Netting. Galvanised Iron 
Roofing. 5 

InLUSTRATED CATALOGUE Post. FREE. 

Special quotations for quantities. 


AND J. MAIN AND CO., 
EEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, F.C. 


Works: Possit Park, GLascow. 
105,000 ACCIDENTS, for which 
‘ TO SULTON have been paid 
as COMPENSATION by the RAILW? PAS: 
Be ORS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 64, Corn- 
hil. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Investe 
Fands, £260,000. Premium Income, £235,000. Apply 
to the Cie at the Railway Stations, the Locai 
Agents, or West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Build- 
ings, Charing Cross, or_at the Head Office, 64, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C—WILLIAM J V IAN Secretary. 


j[R° 


. 
108, QU 


The Swanbill Belt or Figure Improver is made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 
light.as.a feather. -* 

“*Nothing can be better. The Swanbill Silk elastic 
belt is a real comftort.”"—Court Journal, 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so much 
as the loss of symmetry of. figure. y attention a 
woman may almost_retain her natural maiden form, 
even though the mother of a large family.’--Madame 
Schild's Fournal. \ 

Send size of waist, with P.O.O, on Burlington | 
House, Piccadilly. 


ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ WAREHOUSE, 


174, Sloane Street, Belgravia, late of Piccadilly. 
"THE NOSE MACHINE used for a 
few times an hour daily, Shapes the member to 
erfection. 10s, 6d. ; sent by post for stamps. -ALEX, 
ROSS. a1, Lamb's Conduit Street, Holborn, London 


IARKED SILVER BRIAR 


S Si $s. post 
BRAHAMS. 29, Ede- 


gham. Manufacturer 


s' Fancy Gongs Whole- 


“THE NORTH” 
LAwn "TENNIS POLES, 


LY 
PATENT 


Highest 


Award. 


CORK, 1883. 
Price 27s. 6d. per Pair. 


Nets 42 ft. by 3% ft., with 13 in. canvas binding along 
top, 11s. 6d. eac 


ats) VAY Se A 
mevecenpieeatetr 
+3 ennuase ie 


nected 
fixture. 


Can be had from Dealersin Lawn Tennis Goods. 

May behad direct from our Works, packed in case and 
carriage paid to any railway station in the United 
Kingdom for above quoted price if remittance be sent 
with order. 


On Show at Stand No. 2345, East 
Quadrant, 
International Inventions Exhibition. 


AVIDSON AND C? 


PATENTEES AND MAKERS, 
_“QITROCCO” ORKS. 


BELFAST. 


HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS | 


ROWN’S PATENT 
“ DERMATHISTIC” CORSET. 


Bonts, Busxs, AND SIDE STEELS PROTECTED BY 
LEATHED 


THE 


PATENT 
“CHAMPION” 
BUTTON. 


Solitaires Pocket Book & 
Sleeve Links Purse Fasteners 
Cuff Studs Legging & 
Collar Studs Gaiter Clasp, &c. 


a3 

Ladies who indulge in such healthful and exhilir 
ting exercises as Row1ne, Ripine, Drivine, Lav 
Tennis, &c., will find the “DERMATHISTiC” 
CORSET InvatuaB_e, the leather facing being a | 
SurE PREVENTION against Bones, Rusxs, or SIDE 
STEELS BREAKING, while it renders the Corset most 
DELIGHTFULLY PLraBLs to the figure during the most 
active or violent exertions, and at the same time 
retaining its ORIGINAL SuapE to the end, thus making 
it for GENERAL WEAR, ComrortT, and DURABILITY 


The object of this invention is to facilitate, by 
simple means, the buttoning of stiff Linen or Paper 
Wristbands, Cuffs, Collars, and other articles of 

| wearing apparel, and thereby increase their dura- 


| bility. 
‘The “CHAMPION” BUTTON 
double-locking. 


Is very simple and easy in its action, 


is 


: the Most Userut Corset ever invented. Bewz 
Is neat in appearance. Be Worthless Imitation Every seniiie ae ie 
Does not destroy the Button-holes. stamped on_the Busks ‘* Brown's Patent DEeRMa- 


ruistic.". Black and all Colours, 5s. 11d. to 15s. 6d. 
From Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters throughout 
the Kingdom. 


Fastens securely. 
| And never breaks the finger-nails. 


| Itisan easy thing to pass an ordinary button half- 
; way through the button-hole, but it 1s very difficult to 


get an stift material over the other half. The 
“CHAMPION” BUTTON entirely obviates this 


difficulty 


In this position 


D)~- 


Button through the hole, then turn the 


Loop over, thus, till it snaps 


and becomes locked, To unbutton 


return the Loop to its former position. 


OF ALL HOSIERS AND FANCY SHOPS. 
Wholesale Agent : 
ARTHUR FRANKS, 


10, Silver Street, Wood Street, 
London, E.C. 


HE PATENT ‘CHAMPION ” 


EUCALYPTERA, 
BUCALYPTERA. 
EUCALYPTERA. 


: UCALYPTERA. 
BUTTONS : : A 
ARE SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR GLOVES, E oN INE RCEISEE CORE SOR 
which can be had wholesale only of. EN aie 
ESSRS. DENT, ALLCROFT, BESS sandely XHAUSTION, 
M and CO, FLUCALYPTERA. 


97, Wood Street, London, E.C., 
TO WHOM THE SOLE RIGHT FORGLOVES 
HAS BEEN CONCEDED. 


RETAIL OF ALL HOSIERS, GLOVERS, 
DRAPERS, &c. 


EUCALYPTERA. 


FBUCALYPTERA. 
. Mrs. KENDAL (St. James's Theatre), writes ~ 
I find your lotion most refreshing and efficacious.” 


EUCALYPTERA. 
FLUCALYPTERA. 


FoUCALYPTERA. 


., Opinion of the late SIR ERASMUS WILSON :— 
Undoubtedly both a very good and safe remedy.” 


E.UCALYPTERA. 
CLEAR THE KITCHEN. EUCALYPTERA. 
LACK BEETLES, BLACK FUCALYPTERA. 
BEETLES. 


Drrections.—Moisten a linen rag wi i 
NS. $ ag with the Lotion, 
and,apply to the part affected, keeping the rag wet. 


Price 2s. 9d. 


LADY in possessionofa SECRET 


A for preparing ‘a compound for the destruction 
of these pests will send full directions and a small 
Canister of the Compound per Parcels Post for as. 
Address, Madame DE LA GADE, care of Mrs. 
Norman, 13, (Campden Terrace, Guildford Road, 
Brighton, Sussex, 


WHOLESALE OF 


ARCLAY and SONS, ' 
93. FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON 


application. 


*(CBISS wo.” 
ae wo.” 
“ CHING wo.” 


‘‘(“HING-WO.” 
Per 1s. 8d. pound. i 
Teas and Coffee: * etailed at Wholesale Prices by the | 


MINCINGLA®S “EA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
Le. wand Brighton. 


OG c UNG-Wwo.” | 
“( COHING-W© ”—Compare this Tea 


with that sol at 2s., or evenas 6d., by any 
Dealers or Co-operative Stores in or out of London. 


MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY, 
ondonand Brighton, 


ee CHING-wo.” 
“ (SHING WO.” Chests, half chests, 


‘ and boxes carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom. ve 


A CHING-wo. 2 
ee CHING-wo.” 
ss CeinG-wo” 


Postal Orders to be sent to the 

MINCING LANE TEA & COFFEE COMPANY | 
unster House, Mincing Lane, London, 

58, Western Road and 12, Trafalgar Street. Brighton 


“COVENTRY 
CHAIR,” 


REGISTERED. 


<G 
“ROVER, and “SOCIABLE ” 
TRICYCLES. | 


FREE ON APPLICATION. 
STARLEY AND SUTTON. 
Metron Works, West OrcHARD, COVENTRY. 


P.S—A ‘COVENTRY CHAIR’ can be sent on 
trial to any address, with a man to drive and explain 


“ METEOR,” 


| LEWIS, Gun Maker, Birmmgham. 


{as the Green, but e 


'The Finest Light for Dining and 
Drawing Rooms. 


S PATENT CANDLE 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


PRICE’ 


LONDON and LIVERPOOL. 
i GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING 


of dl kinds of Tren and Wire 
, Poultry Fencing, &e, tree on appl: 


AYLISS, JONES. and BAYLI 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
And 139 and ry41, Cannon Strect, E Cc 


“"PHE GUN of the ERIOD.” 


TRADE Mark heap 


Honocrs, Parts, 1% 
Dirtoma and MEDAL, 


Ss, 


i 


AND MEDAL AT 
ELBOURNE |88l. 


E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, 


combined with Anson. and Deeley s deus 
the 


| 
iG. 
| Cocking, and Automatic Satety Bolt, 1 
| perfect weapon ever placed in the hands © 
rman, The opening ot this gun cocks 
| triggers and tumblers automatically 
20 tO 40 guineas. A sp Iplain quality, £16. 
Rifles, tron 12 Guir “ The Gun. of the 
wherever shown. has always taken honours. 
| buy from Dealers when you can buy it at halt 
price from the Maker? Any gun sent on approval 1 
receipt of P.O.O., and remittance returned if, on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial allowed. 
A choice of 2,000 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, 
embracing every novelty in the trade. Send_ this 
advertisement for Illustrated Catalogue to G. E. 
stablished 1859 
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COMFORTABLE TEETH 


CAUTION —To guard against fraudulent tmita 
tions, see that each Label bears the name of WILCOX 
and CO., 239, Oxford Street, London.” 

hereare three kinds, distinguished from cach i] 
by a_ YELLOW. GREEN, and RED SILK 
THREAD. attached to the stopper. EAU DE 
SUEZ (YELLOW) instantly removes the mest 
violent Toothiche. EAU DE SL (GREEN), 
used as a daily mouth-wash, prevents for ever the 
return of pain, arrests. decay, and preserves the 
teeth sound and white. The RED THREAD is 

7ree especially adapted for children + 

use. SUEZ ORANGE TOOTH PASTE 
removal of tartar and whitening the tee 
tceel post from WILCOX and CO. 


other 


a 
Street, London ; and through any Che 
zs. 9d.: Green 


A 


en, 4s.i Red 3s. Paste. 45 
MATEUR PHOTOGR 
J. ROBINSON and SONS, 172, Regent Stree! 


London, V 


Set, com 
ze portibleC imert 

pwith double 
sli 


table Stand, Dry 
Plates. and ail 
Chemicals 
» a. plete in pol 
am case, for pl 
4h by std 


anc 


larger plates. 64 by 4¥. £5 5s. 
Catal 


application. Lessons 


catalogues on 
information free. ; ' a 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
FOR HOME-MADE_BREAD and PASTRY. 


ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
FOR PLUM PUDDINGS and PLUM CAKE 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
FIVE GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 
ORWICK’S BAKING POWDER 
600,000 PACKAGES SOLD WEEKLY. 


Printed for the Proprietors. at 12, Milford Lane by 
EpwarD JosePH MansFIELD and published by 


it, by expenses being paid. Terms forwarded on 
L 


him at 140, Strand, both in the Part of St 
Clement Danes, Middlesex.—AUGUST 24, 1885- 


22, 1885 


Wy tec 


HWBrewe re 


SEE KEY, PAGE 222 


[rye=4) BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LIVERPOOL, AS SEEN[FROM A BALLOON, 188 | 
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